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THE MONTHS AHEAD 











THE COMING THREE MONTHS will be moderately good, as 
measured by volume of production, jobs, purchasing power and 
retail trade. Christmas buying is about to start, and it will help 
all business. Holiday goods are plentiful and cheaper than they 
were a year ago. The variety will be up to prewar standards. Qual- 
ity is excellent. 


THE FALL PICKUP in business is not enough, however, to reverse 
last summer’s trend and put total business on a spurt again. The 
best to be expected is a sideways trend in the next few months, 
with some lines moving slightly downward rather than upward. 
The shrinkage that followed the boom is not yet over. It probably 
has the rest of this fall and winter to run. The definite signs of 
permanent upturn will come sometime after that. 


PRICES of many things will continue to ease off further. Food, for 
example. Clothing, a little but not much, for clothing has gone 
through most of its price adjustment. Building materials are slid- 
ing off. Homes and other construction next year will be a little 
lower in price. Rents will rise in many areas. Net, the cost of liv- 
ing will notch downward, but not in any spectacular way. 





UNEMPLOYMENT is likcly to rise a little in the next three months, 
but not enough to put it over the “danger point” of 5 million by the 
year end. Unemployment is serious in a number of areas, but it is 
not yet critical for the country as a whole. There is no reason for 
national alarm. 


STRIKES, coming later than usual this year, tend to undermine the 
total volume of business and to hurt purchasing power. Regardless 
of the merits in each case, they are a net subtraction from produc- 
tion and sales. Heretofore, when demand was high, the losses in 











production and wages could be made up later, 
but in these days of shrinking business, the 
strikes merely add to the shrinkage. 


Foreign aid will continue, regardless of 
the growing irritation in this country. It is 
absolutely necessary for world political reasons 
—to strengthen the western world against 
Russia. It is desirable also for economic rea- 
sons—to rebuild Europe as a customer for 
American goods. This country, geared to high 
production as it is, simply must sell great 
quantities of its goods abroad in order to avoid 
idleness here. These realistic reasons are con- 
trolling. They transcend the complaints that 
flow from our millions of taxpayers who must 
pay the cost. It is burdensome on a_hard- 
working America, but, having assumed the role 
of world leadership, we must go through with 
it. And so we will. 


Politics at home is on vacation, but not 
for long. The election campaign, which will 
be at its height a year from now, is already in 
the quiet planning stage. Truman holds the 
best cards at present, because he can blame 
Congress for everything which it did not do. 
Such a political play on dissatisfactions, which 
are always with us, is usually stronger medicine 
than the contrary play—on satisfactions. 

The Democrats are badly divided in party 
discipline, but the Republicans are worse, for 
they have no party position on major issues, 
whereas the Democrats have at least the Tru- 
man program, wild as it may be in some re- 
spects. It’s an old political saw that “you can’t 
beat something with nothing.” 


The 5-percenters have made quite a 
stench. Most of the stuff disclosed to date is 
actually petty—the sort of special inside in- 
fluence that prevails in every city hall, county 
courthouse and state capitol in the land. Little 
favors, personal pull, backdoor influence— 
these are standard equipment for any political 
machine. The thing that shocks people is that 
such human frailties attach themselves to the 
Presidency of the United States, which is sup- 
posed to be on some sort of a pedestal, even a 
low pedestal. 

The smell will linger on, but city political 
machines are accustomed to such smells within 
their own ranks. These city machines are the 
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backbone of the Democratic party. They will 
not go to pieces because of indiscretions in high 
places. Thus the influence peddling in Wash- 
ington will be a minor factor in next year’s 
elections, not a major factor. 


Farmers and labor. A genuine polit- 
ical alliance between country people and city 
working people is not in the cards, now or in 
the future. They really don’t like each other, 
politically speaking. But they can play on the 
same team without being allies. ‘That is what 
the Democrats are counting on for next year— 
to lure the labor vote by promises of ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, and to lure the farmer vote by prom- 
ising more subsidy for farming than the Re 
publicans promise. This strategy will appear in 
the next few months in connection with dis- 
cussions over farm and labor policy. You can 
watch it emerge. 


Advertising is a big business, and it is 
also a sign of what’s going on in the minds of 
businessmen. Advertising will be very high in 
the next three months. That’s fine for news- 
papers, radio stations and other advertising 
media. It also shows that thousands of busi- 
nesses are now determined to get busy and sell. 
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“Advertising will be very high.” 


Note that the advertising is now down to earth. 
It doesn’t talk high and mighty about prestige 
of the firm or the product. It does just one 
thing: It sells. Even the swankiest jewelry 
store in the whole United States is deigning to 
advertise rings for as little as $8. Even the 
lofty are learning—that you've gotta sell. 
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Taxes. Some cuts are probable for next 
year, with the cuts concentrated on excise 
taxes. The cuts will be mild, and not as broadly 
spread as might be hoped. Even so, they will 
make easier the sale of such things as jewelry, 
fur coats and transportation at a time when the 
selling will be getting tougher everywhere. 

Income taxes: Not much chance of a cut, 
either on high or low incomes. There will be 
a push for removal of some of the low-income 
sroups out of the income tax brackets al- 
together, but the push will be halfhearted. 
People in the higher brackets will continue to 
pay at present rates, unless there is a serious 
business slide next year. 

Corporation taxes: Will stay where they 
are, but the corporations will get a better break 
on certain technical points, to cut back their 
taxes a little. 

Gift and estate taxes: It looks as if they 
will be stiffer next year. 


Automobiles. ‘This will be a record 
year in production, or close to it. It will be 
the last year for big volume sales based on a 
practically unrestricted market. ‘This fall and 
next spring real competition in the automobile 
business will take hold. It is already causing 
some pain to the new independents; the pain 
will get worse and will spread as sales tighten 
up. 

The competition now will be for customers 
who already have cars, but would like to re- 
place them—and not for those customers who 
have been waiting since the war for a new car. 
The new lower-priced models now being read- 
ied for next year’s market will cause a mild 
sales spurt. ‘They will also cause some mild 
price cutting in the higher-priced models. 


Crowded schools will be a problem 
right through the year, particularly at the grade 
school level. We have done a little toward 
alleviating the crowding, but the problem is 
long-term, not one to be solved in a year or 
two of building and of recruiting teachers. In 
the high schools the situation is not bad—yet. 
The high schools won’t feel the big wave of 
postwar enrollments for another three to five 
years. Many colleges are having financial 
troubles and enrollment is just about where it 
was last fall. GI students: still around, but not 
so much of a problem because there aren’t so 
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many of them as there were in previous years. 

Federal aid for the schools will be voted next 
year if the religious difficulties can be com- 
promised. 


Coal prices, high already, will go higher. 
The United Mine Workers’ three-day week cut 
coal supplies even before the strike halted pro- 
duction entirely. ‘The miners’ intense interest 
in their pension and welfare fund indicates 
that royalties on tonnage (paid for by con- 
sumers) will keep getting bigger. Miners’ 
wages may go up a little, but not in the amounts 
of the past, since even John L. Lewis now real- 
izes there is a limit on the new costs that can 
be imposed on the industry. But some new 
costs are sure, and that makes more expensive 
coal also sure. 


Fuel oil for home heating will be plentiful 
and lower priced this winter compared to a 
year ago. Supplies have been built up, but 
there may be a sudden drying-up here and there 
when the rush to fill tanks takes place after 
the initial cold spell. Plenty of oil in storage, 
however—enough to go around for everyone. 


Wages for a few big industrial unions will 
rise a bit, but wages for most workers are not 
going up this fall and winter. Next spring and 
summer, when the big contracts expire, there 
is sure to be another push for slightly higher 
pay, and for pension and welfare payments, out 
of the pocket of business. The fact finders’ 
report in the steel case will furnish arguments 
to other unions, and these arguments will arise 
anew in the spring. The decline in business 
profits will be more apparent by January than 
now. It will be hard for the unions to shrug 
this off. So for the full year that lies ahead the 
outlook for raises is not good. Most wage 
earners had better steer their course on the 
assumption of pay about in line with present 
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Farmers are winding up another profitable 
year, resulting from the big harvest, although 
profits may be down as much as 15% from a 
year ago. Next year a further drop in profits 
is indicated, but the farmers will still be 
prosperous compared to prewar. 

Public irritation over government loans and 
payments to farmers gets a little hot when 
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the cost is announced. The irritation will have 
some effect. But farming will continue profit- 
able next year because it is an election year— 
and farmers are the political pets of both 
parties. As a result, food will continue to stay 
pretty high, though probably not as high as 
now. 


Pork prices’ will begin to drop this 
month, and will be down about 20% under 
present levels by the end of the year. ‘The drop 
will not be as large as expected, however. So it 
looks now as if the huge government purchase 
program to hold up the price of pork won't be 
necessary. Even though supplies are large, con- 
sumer demand will keep prices above the 
government support levels. 

One reason for the unexpected demand for 
pork is the high price of other meats. These 
will come down a little this fali, but not 
enough to shift buying from lower-priced pork 
and pork products. 


Crop controls are inevitable for the big 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, peanuts. 
They are considered a good thing by the ad- 
ministration, effective in holding down the 
huge surpluses which could result in a farm 
depression. Even so, the controls on corn and 
wheat will be just stiff enough to discourage 
huge plantings, but not stiff enough to put a 
complete end to the surpluses. 


More houses. People who have been 
worrying about the housing shortage can relax 
a little. Last summer and spring, there was 
the big rush to build. Now, this fall and win- 
ter, thousands of new houses and apartments 
will be ready for the people who need them. 
For the low-income groups, the government is 
planning 50,000 government-built houses, most 
of them to be started early next year. 

The new houses will be cheaper than a year 
ago—about 5% to 10% cheaper—and the qual- 
ity of construction and materials will be better. 
Some houses are down even more in price, but 
the really big cuts are to be seen in the cost of 
old houses, rather than in the new. 


Rent controls will loosen up by year’s 
end, but there will be no big upheaval or lifting 
of the lid. There is a real possibility of ending 
of the controls next July, however, when the 
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present law expires. It will be a major issue in 
the next session of Congress. 


Construction materials will be in 
ample supply everywhere this fall. Some items 
are already a little cheaper. Other materials 
will drop some more in price by the end of the 
year. Most lumber is down 10% from a year 
ago, with quality and variety better. Cement, 
structural steel and steel pipe—needed for the 
heavy construction jobs—are no longer in short 
supply, and they will be cheaper in the next 
few months. Stoves, oil burners and radiators 
slumped in output early in the year, but pro- 
duction is now upward, or leveling off. Paint 
will be considerably cheaper, in some instances 
down 30%. Added up, it could mean another 
big construction year next year, a favorable sign 
for basic economic activity. 


School buildings and hospitals are 
moving ahead faster than anything eise in the 
public construction efforts. Even so, there is 
still plenty to be done, and it will be several 
years before most communities are caught up. 
Work on roads, water facilities, and sewage 
disposal units will slow down shortly. Con- 
struction of other public building will increase 
in volume during the remaining months of the 
year, a development to be expected if the lag 
of the war years is to be overcome. 


Christmas buying. ‘The preliminaries 
are starting now. In another few weeks, the 
real rush will be under way. With a few excep- 
tions, goods of all kinds will be available in 





“Emphasis will be on the more practical items.” 
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plentiful quantities, and in good quality. The 
emphasis will not be so much on the luxury 

e of products as on the more practical 
items, useful as well as attractive. 

Prices will be right, for most things, and down 
somewhat from a year ago. Promotional and 
advertising campaigns will be big, with empha- 
sis on the bargains. Retailers are stocking up 
with plenty of everything, but the “buy early” 
admonition still holds—if only to beat the 
crowds. (A sweep-up of what the stores will 
be offering will be published in the November 
issue of this magazine. ) 


College football. It looks like a big 
season for the football industry—the so-called 
amateur sport which fills stadiums and collects 
millions. A number of big universities have re- 
laxed their rules to permit more liberal benefits 
to big-name players, given in the name of 
“scholarships.” ‘The consequence has been a 
stepup in competition for big players, the com- 
petition coming in the form of scholarship al- 
lowances, which mean money. ‘The business 
slide in past months is not hurting the football 
industry in the least. But of course there is 
bound to be a rise in the public questioning as 
to whether big-league college football is “am- 
ateur’ or “professional.” 


Stockbrokers aren't selling stocks and 
bonds in the volume to which they've been ac- 
customed. So now they will expand their use 
of public advertising and promotion. It will 
be one way of bringing in the customers, par- 
ticularly for the new issues and financings. 
People who hold stocks will be urged to buy 
more. ‘Those without stocks will get “educa- 
tion” on the value of investments. Investment 
trusts will continue to be boosted. The cam- 
paign may put a little more business in the 
hands of brokers and cause a little more activity 
in the stock markets. 


Television suffers from the ups and downs 
of a billion-dollar business in too much of a 
hurry to get where it’s going. Improvements 
tumble over one another, with each new model 
that’s introduced. Aerials on the roof get re- 
placed by aerials in the set. Color is a remote 
possibility one week—and close to reality the 
week after. Television will straighten itself out, 
but not without some serious growing pains. 
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It adds to the expense for the people who sell 
television—and those who buy it. 


New highways. The campaign to build 
more of them will get going in earnest next 
year. The states cannot handle the financial 
load, so now the federal government proposes 
to double its contribution—and pay the states 
$3 for every $1 they put up. Road building 
simply hasn’t kept up with the demand. It 
means a huge road construction program, be- 
ginning next year, and continuing for at least 
a decade. 


Rubber roads, using both natural rubber 
and the synthetics, will get a big play as one 
answer to the road shortage. One trouble has 
been that roads wear out too fast under heavy 
trafhe. Powdered rubber, mixed with asphalt, 
is the answer, say the people who have experi- 
mented with it. The rubber makes the roads 
last longer. It also suggests a tremendous mar- 
ket for the coming rubber surplus. 


Odds and Ends. Christmas toys will be 
the best buys since the war; among the minor 
sensations will be a doll that can blow bubbles, 
burp, have its hair shampooed, and get a quick 
change . . . Anti-freeze will be in good supply 
this winter, primarily due to the carry-over from 
last year, and there will be price cuts of one 
third for some of the “temporary” solutions. 
... A boom in ukeleles is in the making, with 
sales this year expected to be six times the vol- 
ume of 1942 ... The grain surplus is so heavy 
that the government is using the holds of in- 
active merchant ships for storage space . . . Tel- 
evision sets will henceforth be installed in all 
new schools in New York City as an adjunct 
to regular teaching programs. . . . Department 
store owners and small retailers are worried 
over the lag in charge account payments; they 
aren't coming in as fast as they used to... 
The government will not tax veterans’ insur- 
ance dividends to be paid out next year; most 
states will go along with the precedent... . 
Plastic Christmas cards will be a fad this year, 
and you'll be able to see right through some of 
them ... The government’s Children’s Bureau, 
which for years has done a thriving business 
with booklets for prospective mothers, now con- 
templates publication of a special booklet for 
prospective fathers. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS SWEEP-UP — 








11 billion dollars. Sales of auto- 
mobiles are still the one big item 
keeping up the total dollar volume 
of retail sales. 


Department stores are doing a good 





— a quick look at the high spots 


USINESS has picked up, but much of the 

pickup stems from cool weather, the 
opening of school and the approach of Christ- 
mas. Thus the upturn does not necessarily 
mean the end of the slow underlying decline 
that started last winter. Nevertheless a good fall 
pickup is not to be sneezed at. 

Cash registers in stores have been ringing 
briskly and around 10% billion dollars worth 
of goods is being sold every month. This is 
nearly as high as the all-time record of last year 
when monthly sales were running just under 


$275 bilion — 


; - . ——, 
$250 billion — 


; $225 bilica — 


business—not as good as last year 
but better than during the summer, 
The index that measures depart- 
ment store sales stands close to 
290 compared to a hot-weather low of 280 in 
July and a level of 309 a year ago. (See chart.) 


Industrial production, the amount of stuff 
made by industry measured in units such as 
barrels and tons, has increased in the past 
couple of months to an index of around 170 
compared to the summer low of 162. Last 
October the index stood at 195. Production of 
electric appliances has snapped back. But pro- 
duction of the heavy stuff used by industry, the 
big machines and automatic tools, still lags. 
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$75 billion 





Mar.31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 | 


NOTE: figures include currency, deposits, 
insurance reserves and government bonds. 
Outstanding debt of individuals has been 
subtracted. Corporate securities are not included. 
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Carloadings, the total number of freight cars 
loaded with lumber, coal, steel, wheat, etc., 
each week, are about 20% under a year ago. 
This is not a true indication of general business 
conditions, however, because the big decrease 
is in coal loadings, caused by scanty produc- 
tion in the coal fields. 


Business expenditures for buying or moderniz- 
ing factories, machines, tools, etc., continue 
to taper off. During the last three months of 
1949 business is expected to spend at the rate 
of around 18 billion dollars a year, a drop of 
half a billion dollars from the quarter just 
ended. (See chart.) That is bad because 
spending by businessmen for factories, ma- 
chinery, etc., can mean the difference between 
prosperity and recession. Spending by indi- 
viduals alone, large as it is, cannot keep the 
economy going full blast. 


Wholesale prices continue mixed, with the 
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long-term trend still downward, forecasting a 
further drop in retail prices. The wholesale 
price index is now around 152 compared to 160 
at the beginning of the year and a peak of 169 
a year ago. 


Retail prices are slipping a bit. If you 
haven't noticed it in the stores, you will soon. 
The index is now around 167 after having 
hung up around 169 all summer. 


Personal income, the total money paid out to 
people in wages, salaries, rent, dividends and 
profits, is still high—around 210 billion dollars 
a year. This is only 3% under the all-time 
peak of 217 billion dollars reached last De- 
cember. 


Unemployment is not too bad. It is back under 
4 million. Employment of clothing workers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, food packers 
and canners is at its yearly peak. 


Savings in bank accounts, 
in government bonds, in 
insurance policies are still 
tremendous. (See chart.) 
Thus a big backlog of cash. 


New construction is boom- 
ing, thanks to new roads, 
schools and hospitals being 
built with public money. 
Private building is off about 
8% from a year ago but 
public building is up 18%. 
1949 

New houses are being 
built in great numbers. 
Through September nearly 
as many were started as the 
740,000 begun during the 
same period last year. In- 
cluded is an increasingly 
large number of homes and 
apartments built to be 
rented. It’s still a boom. 


As a whole, the underly- 
ing trend may be down- 
ward. But the fall pickup 
shows there is still plenty of 
life and bounce in business. 
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BY A WORKING WOMAN 


F COURSE women do not get a fair 

break in the world of pay, jobs and busi- 
ness employment. Emphatically NO, they do 
not. Every working woman knows it, and I 
suspect every man knows it too, but is too 
proud and stiff-necked to admit it. It’s about 
time that someone ticked off employers for 
forcing their women employes to lead a cuckoo- 
clock existence, with only now and then a 
chance to strike out for a better break. 

This is not an individual gripe, or a case of 
sour grapes, for it is written by a woman who 
has fared pretty well, and who is higher up the 
scale than most. I have my career, and I am 
doing all nght. But I know a great many 
women who have been denied their fair op- 
portunities, and if I seem to burn, I burn for 
them. 

Also [ burn about the stupidity of the whole 
mass of employers who do not understand that 
women as workers can contribute more to our 
economic resources than they have been per- 
mitted to do thus far. As a nation we could be 
richer than we are, if women were welcomed 
into jobs which they are qualified to do. We 
could be better off—not only the wonien, but 


do WORKING WOMEN get a far break? 


— one of them says NO 
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—an employer says YES 
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also the men, and, what’s more, the children. 
In not using women either fully or fairly in 
jobs and occupations, men are wasting a great 
asset of human resources. This is shortsighted 
ness—in men. 

There are 17 million working women in the 
United States, working for pay outside their 
own homes—17 million out of the nearly 60 
million people who work for pay. On behalf of 
most of the 17 million a few things may prop- 
erly be said. 

Here is my bill of particulars, based largely 
upon my own firsthand observations in 18 years 
as an adult working woman: 


1. Hiring. When a woman goes to apply 
for a job, the first hurdle she has to take is that 
of her sex. Even getting considered for the job 
at hand is a small triumph in itself. For if 
theres a man looking for the same job, it's 
dollars to doughnuts he'll get it. 


me | Fay. Assuming that she gets the job, a 
woman next faces the fact that she’s considered 
“cheap labor.” Almost without exception, the 
double standard carries over into pay for work 
done. Men make more money than women. 
A lot more. This goes for all kinds of work— 
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factory and store, offices and profes- 
sions. Wage scales for women are just 
automatically set lower. Later on I'll 
show the facts and figures. 





3. Advancement. Here, perhaps, 
is woman’s biggest hurdle. She may 
have taken a job at a lower starting 
salary than a man would have. She 
may have taken a routine job in the 
hope of working up. And she may get 
a little way up—but not far. 

Truth is that women are kept in 
routine jobs. Regardless of how good 
they are, they don’t get much chance 
at the top spots. 


4. Evaluation, appreciation. Asa 
general rule women do a bang-up job 
in the various spots they fill. In of- 
fices, factories, schools, stores—wher- 
ever women work—they’ve got to be 
on their toes or they won't be there at 


as all. Many times the services they per- 


form for their employers are way above 
what their jobs call for. 

But in doing this extra work, this special 
service, they don’t get a bit further along 
toward their goal. Too often these services 
are taken as a matter of course. When a 
secretary, for example, pulls a chestnut out of 
the fire for her boss, it’s taken for granted that 
that’s what she should do. 


5. Hours. By law and other regulations, 
women are supposedly protected against too 
long hours and other such hazards. But to any 
woman who has worked in an office or in a 
store, these safeguards are relatively unknown— 
unknown to the boss who starts dictating just 
when it’s time to go home and wants that 
work “right away.” Unknown to the boss 
who’s leaving on a trip and wants to get his 
work in shape. Unknown to the boss who's 
away and wants someone on hand at the home 
ofice—perhaps on a Saturday—just in case he 
might call. 

And so on and on. The request to stay late 
usually starts with “You won’t mind . . .” and, 
of course, she doesn’t usually. If she does, it’s 
possible that the job will soon go to someone 
who is “more cooperative and more under- 
standing.” 
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6. Outside responsibilities. In getting 
jobs, and in getting ahead, women have to con- 
tend with the fact that men are considered the 
breadwinners. Men are looked upon as the 
family prop, the ones who must be favored 
with any breaks, because they have dependents. 
That's why, when retrenching, it’s usually the 
woman, married or not, who gets the sack. 

Precious little effort is given to finding out 
about a woman’s dependents. Her responsi- 
bilities may be every bit as heavy as a man’s. 
She may be forsaken by a husband and pitch- 
ing in to take care of the family she has to 
raise. She may be single and saddled with the 
care of the aging parents. Business has not, as 
yet, come around to giving this factor the 
weight it has for men. 


7. Retirement. This is a real problem for 
women these days. The salaries they've made 
have been consistently lower all along—but 
not their cost of living. Thus they come to 
retirement with little laid up to care for them- 
selves—and certainly not at the standards they 
may have become accustomed to while em- 
ployed. Probably in an effort to “be kind to 
women,’ most businesses have decreed that 
they retire five years earlier than men. Even 
the government's social security program wants 
to put them “on their own” earlier than men 
are called upon to quit. Those extra years can 
mean a lot financially. They can mean the dif- 
ference between building up bigger savings 
(many times with contributions from the em- 
ployer) and grubbing at some little job to get 
enough to make ends meet. 


Now let’s take a closer look at women’s pay. 

The best and latest national figures are those 
the National Industrial Conference Board col- 
lected last year from 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries. Men averaged $61.98 a week. Women 
made $42.13. Note, please, that men’s earn- 
ings were half again as high as women’s! 

Unskilled workers, the huskies with no 
special training, took home $50.73. That’s 
$8.60 a week more than the average of all 
women, including the most skilled, dependable 
and reliable. 

And now turn to the kinds of jobs that 
women hold. Men have, in effect, kept a 
strangle hold on the best-paying industries and 
on the top jobs in almost every field. They 
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force women to concentrate in the low-wage 
industries and the low-pay jobs. 

Only 11% of all working women are in pro- 
fessional fields. Miss Frieda Miller, chief of the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau, has pointed out that 
“after 100 years of ‘emancipation’, women 
represent less than 5% of any such high-grade 
professional groups as doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, chemists, architects, lawyers, and certi- 
fied public accountants.” 

The Census Bureau finds that only 3.5% of 
working women are “proprietors, managers 
and officials.” 

It is true that women now do better on pay 
than they used to. During the war the War 
Labor Board insisted upon equal pay for equal 
work. By and large, this became the rule in the 
war industries, and it gave thousands of women 
the best pay they had ever earned. And, since 





the war, most of the unions have been fighting 
to keep equal pay for their 3 million women 
members. 

All of this is good, as far as it goes. But it 
does not go far enough. And it does not touch 
that nastiest of injustices: women’s exclusion 
from executive and managerial jobs. A hun- 
dred pressures work against a woman’s becom- 
ing president of even the little company on the 
next street. Men want the high jobs for them- 
selves. Both subtly and directly they fight to 
preserve the tradition that a high job is “no 
place for a woman.” 

That's the end of my story, and I think per- 
haps I speak the minds of other working 
women. Now you know why it is that so many 
of us women believe that the ego of men keeps 
women down and makes them second-class 
citizens in the realm of jobs. 


A MAN'S REBUTTAL 


employer says women DO get a fair break 


UCH is true in what this thoughtful 

woman says. I recognize the merits of 
her contentions from my own experience of 20 
years as the head of a business, and the em- 
ployer of both men and women. Also let me 
add that I am closely related to a number of 
women, including a mother, sisters, a wife and 
a couple of daughters. Some of them have 
been or are working women. 

But the woman who wrote that article is only 
partly correct. She failed to give weight to 
certain basic facts: 

1. The world of business and making a liv- 
ing is still predominantly a man’s world. For 
generations, even centuries, business enter- 
prises have been started and developed mainly 
by men. They have used men as associates and 
employes, both by necessity in the earlier days 
and perhaps by choice now. True, women have 
made great advances in working their way into 
this man’s world, and they are still progressing, 
but they haven't arrived. ‘They ought to recog- 
nize the basic fact of men’s pre-eminence in 
the workaday world of employment. Also they 
ought to recognize that the reasons for the pre- 
eminence have foundations in history, social 
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evolution, economic realities, and the biologi- 
cal laws of life. There are good reasons WHY 
it is a man’s world. 

2. Men are better than women in most of 
the 60 million jobs of varied kinds. Mind you, 
I say MOST jobs. Consider the wide range of 
employment, not just white-collar work, and 
you may agree that this is true. Men are better 
paid than women, and the extra pay is war- 
ranted by the abilities. It is not merely preju- 
dice that makes this so; it is the superiority of 
men—on the average. There are many excep- 
tions, but they do not destroy the generaliza- 
tion. 

3. Men are preferred by men as working 
associates. They deal more frankly with each 
other. More brutally, too, but this gets the 
work done. There is not the sex line and the 
subtle sense of chivalry to gum up working 
relations. And inasmuch as more than two 
thirds of the working forces of this country are 
men, naturally the ingrained preference of men 
for men as co-workers is a very great influence, 
and this has got to be reckoned with by em- 
ployers, regardless of what they may think on 
the intellectual tops of their minds. 
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4, Young women as employes are seldom 
permanent. ‘They quit to marry. They quit to 
have children. They are good while they last, 
but they don’t last. It’s too bad, but the facts 
of life tend to make them less dependable, by 
long-pull employment and continuity stand- 
ards, than men. This also makes them less 
valuable by pay standards. 

5. Women take more days off per month 
than men do. They are physically indisposed 
and temperamentally upset. This is one of 
the biological facts of life which every em- 
ployer must consider sympathetically, but still 
consider. 

6. Men often get preferred rating in both 
hiring and firing, but for good reason. Part of 
the reason is broadly and basically social. By 
and large, men are the breadwinners. They sup- 
port families. ‘They are the principal earners. 
Every employer recognizes this as a sort of un- 
written law. 

We all know that more and more women are 
becoming breadwinners, not only for them- 
selves but also for dependents. More married 
women are working. More widows and women 
separated from husbands carry family burdens. 
This fact alone will make great changes in the 
employment attitudes toward women, but it 
will take time. 


7. Men get advancement to higher posi- 
tions much more freely than women, but there 
are excellent reasons for this. They are more 
reliable in the higher executive or managerial 
positions. They are usually better trained and 
prepared. Perhaps they were educated for these 
jobs, whereas most women were educated for 
marriage—subconsciously, if not on the surface. 
Besides, men are more likely to stick to their 
high-rank jobs, whereas women are more likely 
to go off to something else, perhaps because 
their husbands have to move. One more little 
point: Women employes usually prefer a man 
as a boss. Usually. 

8. Men are better able to think and act im- 
personally, but women are inclined to think 
and act out of personal motives, personal likes 
or dislikes. Men are often more objective. 

9. The fields in which women are pre- 
eminent, such as clerical work, and clerking in 
stores, have not been “assigned” to them by 
hard-hearted and self-seeking males. Instead, 
these are fields in which women excel. This is 
a natural development, not a plot devised by 
men to keep women in subjugation. 

That’s a man’s side of the story. I have 
spoken solely as an employer, not a moralist, 
or a sociologist, or a sentimentalist. Note that 
I have NOT said women’s place is the home. 


THE WOMAN HAS THE LAST WORD 


IDDLESTICKS! Much of what you say, 
Mr. Employer, is merely the entrenched 
legend and folklore that prevails among men. 
Man’s world? Yes, of course. That’s a bit of 
pomposity that working women want to 
change. 

Men better at most jobs than women? How 
do you know, when women don’t get a crack 
at the jobs? Women take more days off? I 
doubt it. I think you will find by statistics that 
women are more faithful in attendance than 
men. (By the way, who has the hangovers?) 


Men the breadwinners? Yes, but women are 
taking on more of the load, and the fact ought 
to be considered. Women not teamworkers? 
Show me the shop or office that isn’t crawling 
with politics—men’s politics. Show me the 
man who doesn’t go home at night and cry 
about it on the shoulder of the little woman. 

Clerical work and store work, you say, is the 
“natural work” for women. Not the other jobs. 
Not the higher managerial jobs. Who says so, 
who made it so? I say only men say so, and I 
say it’s nonsense. 


THE REFEREE CALLS TIME OUT. The editors of this magazine, acting as 
referees, bring this dispute to a close, at least temporarily. Letters from 
readers are welcomed, and will be published or digested in a future issue. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 
distribution. Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





(_) Supervisory Training — Why, What, 
How. ... The ABC Company 
recognized the need for an in- 
struction program for foremen 
and top-level management. This 
is the story of how the training 
sessions were organized, what 
was included, and how the pro- 
gram helped morale and produc- 
tion. A 24-page booklet. Write 
to the University of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Urbana, Ill. Single copies 
5 cents. 


[] Color Dynamics. ... For offices, 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools and colleges. Shows how 
the scientific use of color can 
build morale and create safer 
working conditions. A 40-page 
booklet. Write to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Free. 


[] Trees. ...The 1949 yearbook 
of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Contains valuable 
and interesting information on 
how trees affect our economy. 
Tells how to plant and care for 
trees and how to combat forest 
insects, diseases and fire. This 
944-page, cloth-bound volume 
with many illustrations is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. 
C. Price $2. 


(—] Building Roads to Peace. . . . Indi- 
viduals and communities can 
help to bring the peoples of 
the world closer together and 
promote the aims of the United 
Nations. This 71-page booklet 
gives specific “steps to take” to 
implement foreign-exchange 
programs sponsored by govern- 
mental and voluntary groups. 
These programs arrange for the 
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exchange between the U. S. and 
other countries of students, 
trainees in various fields, edu- 
cators, lecturers, professional 
and technical men. Write to the 
Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Free. 


[|] The Development and Economic 
Potential of Inland Waterways Trans- 
portation. ... A comprehensive 
study of the river and canal sys- 
tems in the United States and 
in South America. Describes 
the advances made in the de- 
sign and manufacture of vessels 
that travel the inland water- 
ways. A well-illustrated, 48-page 
booklet. Write to Dravo Corp., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, 
Pa. Free. 


[| Disposal of Southern War Plants. 
..- Describes how federally fin- 
anced manufacturing plants in 
13 southern states have been 
converted to peacetime produc- 
tion under private ownership. 
Shows how the wartime lessons 
in industrialization have aftect- 
ed the South’s economic devel- 
opment. A 75-page booklet. 
Write to the National Planning 
Association, 800 21st St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 50 cents. 


(| United States Government Organ- 
ization Manual —1949. ... The 
1949 Official organization hand- 
book of the federal government, 
compiled by the National Ar- 
chives. Includes information on 
agencies, and lists top personnel 
in the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches of the govern- 
ment. 725 pages. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$1. 
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[] Administrative and Statistical 
Techniques of Quality Control. ... A 
series of four articles showing 
how both the quality and quan- 
tity of products can be im- 
proved through application of 
quality-control techniques. This 
34-page leaflet also includes 
questions and answers on the 
application of statistical-control 
methods. Write to the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 


[_] House-to-House Selling. .. .Basic 
information sources for use by 
executives and salesmen engaged 
in direct selling. A 4-page leaf- 
let containing a list of books, 
booklets, directories and _period- 
icals, plus a list of trade associ- 
ations in the door-to-door selling 
held. Write to the Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce, VU. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Free. 


[] The Human Race — The Travelers 
1949 Book of Street and Highway 
Accident Data. ... A reminder 
that bad manners and bad hab- 
its cause many trafhe accidents. 
Cartoons show the faults of the 
driving and walking public, and 
tables give recent accident rates. 
A 30-page booklet. Write to 
the News Bureau, Travelers In- 
surance Companies, Hartford, 
Conn. Free. 


[| 6 New Ideas for the Thrifty Use 
of Meat....Suggests different 
ways to use some of the larger 
money-saving cuts of meat. A 
16-page leaflet. Write to the 
American Meat Institute, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Free. 


{| You and Socialized Medicine. ... 
The Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A. presents arguments 
against socialized medicine and 
urges that any such plan for the 
U. S. be defeated. It advocates 
support of community-health 
programs and_ group-health 
plans. A 20-page pamphlet. 
Write to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A., 1615 H 
St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Single copies free. 
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it int only rik “ad ae lea ve estates; 


you will leave one too, so plan wisely — now fy ee Or 


ply people make the mistake of think- 
ing an estate is something that only the 
wealthy need worry about. That's wrong. 
Everyone has an estate, whether he knows it or 
not—whether he is young or old, well-to-do or 
scratching to get along. 

Maybe that estate consists only of a few 
thousand dollars, a secondhand car and some 
insurance policies. Maybe it totals half a mil- 
lion or more, and maybe it is in between. 

Whichever category you are in, you have 
probably worked hard to put together what you 
have and have probably had some fun at it, too. 
Now tackle another job that also involves hard 
work and hard thinking with some fun on the 
side—planning your estate. The reward for 
doing so is both money saved and peace of 
mind; the penalty for not doing so is set forth 
in the following discussion. And don’t put the 
job off—the younger you start, the better. 

Why plan your estate? ‘There are five basic 
ways estate planning can help you: 


I1—Estate planning guards against 
‘“‘shrinkage.”’ 


You may think you are worth a certain 
amount — say $5,000 or say $150,000. After 
death, it turns out your estate is worth con- 
siderably less because you neglected to provide 
for scores of items that add up to an “invisible 
first mortgage’ on your estate. 

When large amounts are involved, the most 
destructive item may be death taxes. But there 
may also be unpaid income and property and 
gift taxes, state or federal or local. Indebted- 
ness can reduce the total—any kind of in- 
debtedness from a margin account with a 
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broker to the unpaid balance on the car. And 
there are court costs, attorney's fees, commis- 
sions for selling real estate, funeral and last- 
illness bills, and so on. 

A home, an investment, a business interest 
may be worth one sum today. In a different 
market, or when they have to be sold quickly 
to raise cash, the sum may be a lot less. 

A West Coast woman left an estate ap- 
praised at $6,000. But when the assets were put 
up for a forced sale, they brought only $2,000. 
Court costs, commissions and other expenses 
took half of this. Her heirs netted only the re- 
maining $1,000. 

Records also show a $15,000 estate that 
shrank to about $10,000, and a $200,000 one 
that shrank to about $150,000 and lost all its 
liquid assets. 

Some of this erosion can be avoided. You 
can prevent estate taxes or administration ex- 
penses from being needlessly high, for instance. 
Or check shrinkage in the value of a business 
interest by contracting now for a sale at death. 
What can't be avoided should be offset by 
arranging to have cash available immediately 
at death—perhaps through an insurance policy 
bought for just that purpose or perhaps 
through a pre-arranged sale of certain assets. 


2—Estate planning gives you an exact 
picture of what you have, how 
much you are worth. 


Closely related to number one, this means 
simply that attention to estate-planning prob- 
lems forces you to take accurate stock of your- 
self. 

After an expert has gone over the balance 
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sheet, you may find that shrinkage will cut the 
net down. But on a first accounting, you may 
well find your estate larger than you thought. 

For example, you may be forgetting that 
your insurance is a big chunk of your estate, 
both in actual capital and (with a few excep- 
tions) taxwise. 

Again, you have undoubtedly counted your 
home, if you own one, as an asset. But have 
you remembered to make an accurate appraisal 
of everything in it? How about those antiques 
you inherited from Aunt Susan? How about 
that stamp collection in the attic that you 
haven't looked at these 10 years past? 

You may also find various items that should 
be put in order. Property titles may need to 
be cleared, for example, or informal business 
arrangements may need to be completed in de- 
tail and put on paper. 

Finally, you will know how much of your 
estate is liquid. If you discover that much of it 
is tied up in real estate or a business, that’s a 
sure danger signal. An important planning job 
will then be to provide the estate with some 
quick source of cash. 


3—Estate planning prevents legal tangles, 
delays and uncertainties after death. 


You often hear or read of squabbles over a 
million-dollar estate. But the fact is that a 
$5,000 estate can stir up every bit as much 
trouble if it is not in proper order. 

A very simple and common example: failure 
to have “common disaster” provisions written 
into life insurance policies. 

Imagine the case of a 
young man named Bill 
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Green, married and one 
child, whose sole estate 


IN PREVIOUS ISSUES Changing 
Times has carried articles 
describing various phases 
of estate planning in more 
detail: “How to Give 
Your Money Away,” “How 
to Buy Life Insurance,” 
and “Wéa£ll Your Business 
Outlive You?” Reprints 
are available if you missed 
them—one copy of each 
free. Other related articles, 
including one on how and 
when life insurance pro- 
ceeds are taxed, will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 
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consists of a $10,000 in- 
surance policy. It is pay- 
able to his wife or, if she 
dies before him, to the 
child. Bill and his wife 
are both killed in an auto 
accident, but she _ lives 
several hours longer than 
he does. 

Without a common- 
disaster clause in the 
policy, the $10,000 is 
paid not to the child but 
to the wife’s estate. 
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Delays and difficulties are bound to follow, 
even though the child will probably get the 
money, or what’s left of it, eventually. 

If you die without a will, this, too, can mean 
unnecessary troubles and expense. So can a 
will that turns out to be invalid on a techni- 
cality. Or a clause in your will, clear and 
meaningful to you, may become vague and 
ambiguous and cause trouble when you're not 
around to explain. Such difficulties can arise 
a lot more easily than you think. 


4—-Estate planning equips your estafe fo 
do the job you want. 


This is perhaps the most fundamental point 
of all. Even though you may never have 
thought about estate planning in a formal 
sense, you undoubtedly have a few ideas about 
what you want to do with your money and 
property. 

These ideas may be simple: a home and in- 
come for the family, maybe something left 
over for the kids after your wife's death. Or 
your ideas may be big and complicated: be- 
quests to relatives and charities, business inter- 
ests that will go to a son, and so on. 

In either case, planning is necessary for two 
reasons. 

First, there may not be money enough left 
after death to carry out those ideas. Shrinkage 
and inexact accounting may interfere. But by 
planning, you can protect your worth or revise 
your ideas. 

Second, your estate may not be able to ac- 
complish your objectives unless you arrange it 
specifically with those objectives in mind. 

For instance, if your life insurance must 
provide ready cash, make sure it isn't tied up 
to provide only income — or vice versa. If 
you want your children to inherit your busi- 
ness, make sure that it won’t have to be sold to 
raise tax money. If you want the business sold, 
find a market for it in advance. 

You must have a will (and don't try to write 
it on your own) that is legally correct and ex- 
presses your intentions clearly—otherwise you 
can’t count on having your estate used as you 
had wanted. Lacking one, a sum of money you 
had intended for your favorite charity might 
wind up in the hands of your ne’er-do-well 
cousin's favorite bookmaker. For if you don’t 
specify who your heirs are to be, the law 
decides for you. 
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5—Estate planning enables you to integrate 
the plans and decisions and developments 
of your lifetime with the structure of 
your estafe. 


An early start in laying the framework for 
your estate makes good sense. ‘Then your career 
and estate can grow together, your affairs will 
always be in order, and you'll have a sound 
pattern for your financial life. 

Another aspect is phrased this way by one 
authority on estate planning, René Wormser, 
New York lawyer: 

“A man would in all likelihood defeat his 
own ends if he devoted his whole life to plan- 
ning for his heirs. But, if he is concerned 
about his eventual beneficiaries, he should keep 
his estate objectives reasonably in the fore- 
front of his consciousness while he is doing his 
own life planning. 

“He is entitled, of course, to lead his own 
life and to reap the pleasures and rewards of 
industry. But he will often be able to have 
just as much fun, and perhaps more, if he 
will keep his estate objectives in mind. 

“T have seen estates ruined, beneficiaries left 
to their own feeble devices, and the deceased's 
normal objectives completely frustrated by 
some step which seemed a good idea at the 
time, but which would not have seemed so 
good had the man given thought to the 
future.” 


Who does the job? If you need professional 
help, and you will, where do you get it? There 
is no pat answer to this, for the advisers you 
call on will vary with circumstances. They 
will be drawn, however, from two or more of 
these professions: lawyers, insurance agents, 
trust company officials, independent estate- 
planning specialists, and accountants. 

A young man might need only a good in- 
surance agent to plan his insurance properly 
and an attorney to help him write a brief will. 

An older man with a larger estate might 
require the services of all five men, for estate 
planning is a team job. A lawyer should cap- 
tain the team, directing and guiding its work, 
but any of its potential members could be the 
one who sets things in motion for you. 

A good rule in seeking initial counsel: Pick 
a man whose work is recommended and in 
whom you, personally, have confidence. A 
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lawyer who fits this 
description is probably 
your best bet. 

Be prepared, of course, 
to serve on the team 
yourself. ‘"he experts will 
piobe into your personal 
affairs as though they 
owned you, and this is 


READ UP ON ESTATE PLANNING 
for yourself. A thorough, 
authoritative and_ highly 
readable text is “Personal 
Estate Planning in a 
Changing World,” by 
René Wormser (Simon 
and Schuster), one of the 
few written for laymen. 
Costs $2.50 at your book- 
store. 


necessary if they are to do 
a good job. Your full co- 





operation will be needed. 


How is the job done? = [‘ssentially, estate plan- 
ning consists of answering three questions: 

1. What do you want to do? 

Start by getting your objectives clearly in 
mind. Keep them reasonably consistent with 
your means, of course, though you are not yet 
ready for a precise inventory of what you have. 

These objectives may be a little vague at first, 
but conferences with your advisers will sharpen 
them up. You say you want your business sold? 
Why? To whom? In what form? You say 
you want everything to go to your wife? Does 
she need it all? Is she to control principal and 
income both? If not, why not? 

2. What do you have to do it with? 

Now you and your advisers will go over your 
assets with a fine-tooth comb, and their check- 
lists may turn up items that you had forgotten 
or never known about. They will estimate 
taxes and other shrinkage factors, and see 
which ones are unnecessary. They will note 
which assets can be easily converted into cash 
and which assets you don’t want converted. 

When this stage is complete, they will have 
the thorough understanding of you, your family 
relationships and your financial affairs that 
they need for the final step. 

3. How are you going to do it? 

Here is where the real craft of estate plan- 
ning starts, and its tools are numerous. 

The will is the basic instrument, with life 
insurance a close second. Gifts may play an 
important part. Buy-and-sell agreements or 
stock-purchase agreements are likely to be im- 
portant when the estate includes business in- 
terests. Trust funds may be used, even when the 
estate is small. 

Add to these the scores of legal devices and 
refinements and adaptations. Add also miscel- 
laneous provisions of the law, such as the vital- 
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ly important marital deduction which can cut 
a married man’s estate in half for federal tax 
purposes, and save thousands of tax dollars 
when properly used. 

Every estate-planning job is different, so it is 

impossible to say which of these you will use 
or how you will use them. That is the job your 
advisers must do. But here are samples of how 
a few of them could be used. 
& John Forrest, part owner of a_ business, 
would like his partner to take control] of their 
jointly owned company—but he would also 
like his family to have income from it. He 
worries, too, about paying estate taxes. 

His advisers might recommend a reorganiza- 
tion of the business from partnership to corpo- 
tation. If John dies, the corporation would buy 
in his voting common stock, under a stock- 
purchase agreement, using an insurance policy 
on John’s life to pay for it. The partner would 
thus assume control; John’s estate could use 
cash from the sale to pay estate taxes. 

Meanwhile, a block of income-producing pre- 
ferred stock, with no voting nghts, would stay 
with the estate to help support his family. 
> Ed Wilder, a young man with a wife and 
two children, has little in the way of an estate 
except for $35,000 worth of life insurance. 

Ed’s chief task is to arrange the insurance 
properly to take care of wife and children. But 
he also sees that if both he and his wife were 
to die, the usual method of simply splitting the 
insurance income between the children might 
not work very well. The youngsters might be 
raised in different families; their month-to- 
month needs might vary considerably. 

So he might provide that if his wife died 
before him or while the children were minors, 
the insurance would be paid in a lump sum to 
a trust fund. The trustees would manage the 
money and pay out income and ee as 
needed. When the vounger child reached 2 
the remainder would be split between the “a 

The advantages of such a scheme: safety of 
principal and maximum flexibility. 

& Frank Henry, a well-to-do executive, sup- 
ports an invalid sister. He wants her to be 
provided for if anything happens to him. 

His advisers might recommend that he give 
his sister, now, some securities that would vield 
her the same amount he has been contributing. 
This would save him income taxes, for he is 
paying high surtax rates on money that simply 
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passes through his hands on its way to the 
sister. Also the gift tax on the transfer would 
be less than the estate tax levied on the same 
securities if he waited to will them to her. 

Good advisers, however, will test the wisdom 
of a step like this carefully before suggesting 
it. Only if everything checks will they advise 
an outright gift. 


Finally, some cautions, ‘The first: Though 
there is no mystery to estate planning, it is 
tricky business that requires extreme care. 

Make sure that everything is legally correct 
and sound. One wrong word, one missing wit- 
ness can void a will and upset a whole estate 
plan. A too-slick scheme, designed to circum- 
vent today’s law, may run afoul of tomorrow’s 
law, which has caught up with such devices. 

Make sure that everything makes sense from 
a human point of view as well as a legal and 
financial one. For instance, you might be in- 
clined to tie up a son’s inheritance in trust so 
that he can’t waste it. But decide first which 
will do him the most real good—the financial 
protection or the responsibility of managing 
the money himself? 

Kistate experts like Mayo Shattuck of Boston 
emphasize over and over again: Don’t plan 
your estate just to save taxes. Work out a 
sensible plan that fits your objectives, then 
make sure you take advantage of whatever tax 
savings are available. 

Make sure, too, that your plan is flexible. 
Your judgment may be excellent, but you can't 
foresee everything. So don’t try to hammer 
together an ironclad, changeproof scheme un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. 

The second caution: After reading this 
article, you may very well conclude that “it's 
all very interesting, but none of this really ap- 
plies to me.” If so, you're voicing a very com- 
mon and natural reaction to estate-planning 
discussions. Also, you're probably just as wrong 
as you can be. 

The odds are 100 to | that at least some of 
it, and maybe all of it, does apply to you. And 
this is one subject on which you just can’t 
afford to be wrong. The more you are worth, 
the more your dependents stand to lose. ‘The 
less you are worth, the less they can afford to 
lose. 

Since you must die some day, act now to 
make sure that you die for all you're worth. 
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CHAIN DRUGGIST GOES INDEPENDENT 
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F you don’t have $12,000 cash to invest, stay 

out of the drugstore business. 

That's the advice of Joseph Brenner of Silver 
Spring, Md., who started out on his own after 

7 years as a chain drugstore executive. 

At today’s prices, Brenner says, it takes about 
$25,000, all told, to open the average drugstore. 
Of that amount, $10,000 should be in cash for 
the physical layout. And the proprietor should 
have at least an additional $2,000 in cash for 
contingencies. The balance can be handled on 
credit. 

Brenner's decision to go into the business for 
himself was not an easy one. It meant giving 
up his job as general supervisor of 133 stores in 
the Philadelphia area operated by the chain for 
which he worked. 

Nevertheless, he did take the plunge three 
years ago. He bought a moribund store in a 
rapidly growing Silver Spring residential area. 
Silver Spring is a Washington, D.C., suburb. 

Now, for anyone invading the drugstore field 
in or near Washington, an important point to 
consider is the dominant position enjoyed by 
the Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. chain. To the 
casual observer, there seems to be a Peoples 
Drug Store on almost every corner. 

Brenner knew this but it did not daunt him. 
He had competed successfully against Peoples 
in the Philadelphia area and he felt he could 
do it again. 

Brenner had several things in his favor at 
the outset. He knew the drug business—both 
as a pharmacist and as an executive. His long 
experience in Philadelphia had taught him how 
to buy and what prices to pay. And what was 
even more important in that immediate post- 
war period, he knew where a lot of scarce items 
could be found. 

When he opened his Montgomery Hills 
Pharmacy, no one in the area had ever heard 
of him. Today he serves between 800 and 1,000 


After 17 years on a big firm’s pay roll, Joseph Brenner 
starts his own store. Another report in this series. 


customers daily, many of them steady patrons. 

How does he do it? Brenner has two basic 

principles: 
& He carries a large inventory—somewhere be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 separate items. In any 
community, he says, you find that people have 
a wide variety of tastes and buying habits, 
particularly where patent medicines, proprietar- 
ies and cosmetics, etc., are concerned. This 
general rule applies with great force in Wash- 
ington where so many of the people come from 
widely scattered parts of the country. 

“So we put the accent on variety,” he de- 
clares, “and try to give the customer what he 
wants, what he’s been accustomed to.” 

& As his second principle, Brenner exploits 
every department of his store. 

“Not one druggist in 5,000 does so,” he says. 
“The average druggist has his mind centered on 
the prescription department. That’s where he 
has to spend most of his time. But he can lose 
his shirt at the soda fountain.” 

Knowing that, Brenner watches everything 
from sundries to sundaes, from cosmetics to 
comic books. If an item isn’t selling, he knows 
it—and he tries to find out why and how to cor- 
rect the situation. 

That means work, lots of it. At first, Bren- 
ner ran the whole store himself. He put up 
prescriptions, sold at every counter. It was not 
until business warranted it that he hired 
assistants. 

Personal service, he says, is fundamental to 
the drug business. People don’t trust their 
own judgment when it comes to buying any- 
thing like medicine. They want advice. 

That’s why, in Brenner’s opinion, a full- 
scale self-service system will never go over in 
the drugstore business. It’s the personal touch 
that counts, and Brenner still sees that all his 
customers get the largest possible amount of 
personalized service. 
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IN BOOKS OF THE SPIRIT 


No other group of non-fic- 
tion has approached the relig- 
ious-psychological in postwar 
appeal. The books of the 
spirit, as a group, are far ahead 








HAT’S in the hearts and minds of peo- 

ple? What motivates them deep be- 
neath the surface? What do they really want? 
Pollsters, politicians and businessmen try con- 
stantly to find out. 

One reliable but often overlooked clue lies 
in what people are reading. Books hold part 
of the answer. 

At present, the country is turning avidly to 
books of the spirit, books on religion, books on 
psychology. There’s a boom on in this field 
that has not been matched in recent years. 

Peace of Mind leads the procession. It is a 
book by the late Joshua Loth Liebman which 
shows how the resources of psychology and re- 
ligion can combine to solve many of the indi- 
vidual’s fears, doubts and frustrations. It has 
sold more than 750,000 copies. 

The Seven Storey Mountain also is a best 
seller. It is the autobiography of a harassed 
young man who sought peace in a Trappist 
monastery. Peace of Soul, by Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, is attracting the interest of thousands. 
A dozen additional similar books are following 
in their wake. 

Vincent Sheean, reporter and war correspon- 
dent, has brought out a book on the philos- 
ophy and teachings of Gandhi. It is called 
Lead, Kindly Light. People have snapped up 
Dale Carnegie’s How to Stop Worrying and 
Start Living, and Peale’s A Guide to Confident 
Living. Fulton Oursler’s The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, a life of Jesus, has been selling at a 
rate of 15,000 copies a week. 

This eagerness for religious and personal in- 
sight carries over into the novel. More than 
518,000 copies of The Big Fisherman, by Lloyd 
Douglas, are in print. Cry, The Beloved 
Country, by Alan Paton, has passed the 125,- 
000 mark. 

Even the more scholarly religious books are 
finding a wider audience. In the past only a 
small group would have been expected to seek 
the works of Albert Schweitzer, or to delve 
into the theological controversies raised in the 
writings of Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr. 
But these books are selling extensively. 
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of the war books, the mem- 
oirs, even the books of enter- 
tainment. The terrific interest 
in spiritual adventure is one of 
the phenomena of the post- 
- war period. 

What does it mean? What 
does it show about what is going on in the 
minds and hearts of Americans today? 

Booksellers who have talked to the people 
coming into their shops believe they know what 
lies behind the trend. They are convinced 
that it reflects a profound uncertainty, an in- 
security, a sense of doubt about earthly things, 
and a search for spiritual reassurance. 

They have more than one theory about what 
has produced the restlessness in  people’s 
minds. 

One bookseller says firmly: “People are con- 
vinced we're heading for a depression and they 
hope to find solace in books.” 

Another: “People are upset as an aftermath 
of the war. No one feels sure of future peace. 
There's no strong belief the United Nations 
can avert another war.” 

Another: “While President Roosevelt was 
alive, some people felt there was someone to 
look out for them. Since his death no one 
has come along to give them the same sense 
of reassurance.” 

Among the other causes to which today’s 
distress is attributed are the atom bomb, a re- 
vulsion against war, and our changed mode of 
living, with its mobility and lack of roots. 

There has always been a strong, steady in- 
terest in books of religion. ‘The Bible is the 
best seller of all time. But the current de- 
mand rises over and above the basic swell. 

Interestingly enough, the biggest sale of 
books of the spirit appears to be among people 
in the 20 to 40-year age group. But both 
young and old are turning to them for guid- 
ance. ‘The searching for an answer to the mean- 
ing of life exceeds the usual bounds. 

As Rabbi Liebman pointed out, “The fact 
emerges that contemporary man .. . is afraid.” 
The choice of books proves it as do few other 
signs. 
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LL-WEATHER flying is no longer a dream 
but a blueprint. Sometime between 1953 

and 1964 it will become a reality, and here’s 
what it will mean: 
& Cheaper, safer and—for the first time—de- 
pendable commercial air travel for the general 
public. 
> A more prosperous future for the airlines. 
> A more potent air arm for the military. 

Ever since it was invented, the airplane has 
had to knuckle under to almighty weather—a 
weakness that has been the biggest obstacle to 
aviation’s full development. 

The high price of a plane ticket and the 
need for airplane subsidies are due in no small 
part to costs that bad weather piles up. The 
risk of canceled, rerouted or delayed flights 
keeps many potential air passengers riding the 
railroad or highway. In wartime bad weather 
can play havoc with military operations. 

The problem is navigation. Equipment is 
sturdy enough; the trouble comes in getting 
planes off the ground, guiding them safely to 
destination, and bringing them down in one 
piece. 

But 15 years from now the airplane should 
be almost as free from bad-weather navigation 
worries as the diesel locomotive. 


THE BLUEPRINT. ‘The master plan for achiev- 
ing this independence is a paper-bound docu- 
ment known as “SC-31,” which lays down a 
five-year “transition” program and a concur- 
rent fifteen-year “ultimate” program for mak- 
ing all-weather flying possible and practical. 


It was submitted in early 1948 by Special 


Committee 31—whence the report’s nickname. 
This committee was drawn from just about 
every government and industry organization 
interested in aviation. 

The government’s Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board, representing the three armed 
services and the Civil Aeronautics Admuinistra- 
tion, is directing fulfillment of the plan. 

Accomplishments of the first year, which 
helped scheduled airlines cut weather delays 
50% in 1948, have convinced the authorities 
that the program will succeed, provided it can 
hurdle two if's: 

»& If Congress keeps on footing a bill reckoned 
tentatively at a 15-year total of some 900 mil- 
lion dollars. (Airlines and airports will have 
to kick in another 200 million. ) 

> If the scientists can deliver all the fancy 
gadgets they have promised. 

At the moment, the outlook is good on both 
counts. The armed services favor the required 
government expenditures as a national defense 
item indispensable to military operations. And 
here is what the scientists have in the works. 


THE GADGETS. ‘The five-year stage of the pro- 
gram, scheduled to be in full operation by the 
winter of 1953-54, calls for the installation and 
standard use of nine major weather-beating de- 
vices. Some of these mechanical marvels: 

Omniranges. A pilot leaving New York and 
bound for Chicago tunes in the first of a series 
of omniranges, special very-high-frequency 
radio transmitters lining his course to Chicago. 
He spins a set of numbered dials resembling an 
auto speedometer until a needle centers. Then, 
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as long as he keeps that needle centered, he 
will be flying directly on course. 

The planned network of 400 omniranges will 
not only vastly improve air navigation but also 
provide many more flight paths than present 
equipment—thus thinning out todays over- 
crowded airways. 

Distance measuring equipment. Another 
instrument in the cockpit tells the pilot exactly 
how many miles he is from an omnuirange 
station that he is approaching or leaving. ‘This, 
plus the course bearing that he reads from the 
omnirange dials, gives him the plane's exact 
position every moment he is in the air. 

The _ course-line computer. What if a 
plane’s course is such that it is not flying di- 
rectly toward an omnirange installation? Then 
another little “electric brain” in the cockpit 
takes charge. 

The pilot gives this “brain’—called the 
course-line computer—certain data when he 
takes off. With the aid of this information 
plus radio signals coming in from the by-passed 
omniranges and DME transmitters, the com- 
puter automatically does the pilot’s navigation 
calculations. 

Instrument landing system. ‘To bring planes 
down safely through heavy weather, 92 airports 
are already using well-tested ILS. As the pilot 
makes his approach he is guided by an instru- 
ment which tells him his rate of descent and 
keeps him centered in the runway. 

Precision-beam radar. Because ILS has 
some drawbacks, it will be supplemented with 
this descendant of a wartime invention—again 
a gadget already in use on a limited scale. 

As a plane approaches an airport it is picked 
up on a radar screen which pinpoints its posi- 
tion at all times. ‘The radar man then proceeds 
to “talk it down.” 

Traffic-control devices. Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratories are now working on equip- 
ment that will transmit a plane’s flight plans to 
its destination before take-off, then sort and 
schedule the incoming flight plans so that 
definite landing times can be assigned in ad- 
vance for all aircraft. 

This will go far to eliminate the nerve-rack- 
ing congestion over and around airports when 
many planes are waiting to land in bad weather. 

With widespread use of these and the other 
gadgets, plus a few lesser improvements, SC-3] 
declares that weather hazards will be pretty 
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much under control. Most of the devices have 

been perfected; final research, production and 

installation should be completed by 1953. 
But all of this is only the beginning. 


THINGS TO COME. Stage II of the SC-31 pro- 
gram, the “ultimate” half, is down for comple- 
tion by early 1964 at the latest. And it will 
make Stage I, by comparison, seem like a horse- 
and-buggy operation. 

Here, roughly, is how an airline flight can be 
handled 15 years from now: 

When the pilot is ready to take off, he 
radios his estimated arrival time to the desti- 
nation. ‘There a machine scans it, either okavs 
it or gives him an alternate, and assigns an 
exact take-off time. 

He takes off as directed and flies with the 
aid of the centered-needle gadgets that came 
into standard use during the 1950's. 

rom the moment he leaves the runway his 
plane is watched from the ground by radar. 
At the same time, all his instrument readings 
are relayed automatically to a ground control 
center. Radar and instrument data are received 
by a gadget that checks them and sounds a 
warning whenever the two sets of information 
don't agree. 

Meanwhile the pilot is watching something 
akin to a television screen in the cockpit. On 
this he sees a “picture’’ of weather conditions, 
terrain hazards, and all aircraft around him. 

He also keeps one eye on a timing instru- 
ment. This tells him exactly how many min- 
utes he is from his destination, and whenever 
he gets ahead or behind schedule, it flags him 
down or hurries him up. It thus brings him 
down at the exact moment that had been re- 
served for his landing before he left the ground. 


At this point no one can guarantee that ev- 
erything envisioned in SC-31 will work out 
exactly as planned. Much of Stage II depends 
on machines and instruments that haven't even 
been invented, though the basic principles and 
methods are known. 

But the program’s foundations are solid 
enough so that aviation men are making this 
prediction: 

Sometime after 1953 you will be able to 
make a plane reservation and rest assured that, 
rain or shine, your flight will take off and take 
you where you want to go on time. 
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N Bridgeport, Conn., people have finally 
become accustomed to seeing Herman W. 
Steinkraus lunch with a leftish labor leader, 
spend the afternoon in conference with a 
couple of Washington bigwigs, and, in the 
evening, show up at a swank dinner party at- 
tended largely by ultra-conservatives. 

For a long time Bridgeporters were puzzled 
by this man who headed one of the largest of 
their industries—Bridgeport Brass Co. He 
didn't fit any pattern. 

He obviously was a crack executive. Hadn't 
he increased the sales of the company from 7 
million to 75 million dollars? Hadn't he in- 
spired the multi-million-dollar expansion of 
Bridgeport Brass since the war? 

But to look at Steinkraus, or to talk to hin— 
well, he reminds you of a country boy with his 
pleasant unlined face and protruding ears. 
Maybe his secret is that he listens pretty well 
—particularly to what union men have to say. 
He has never had a strike at Bridgeport Brass. 

People are Herman Steinkraus’ stock in trade. 
He is interested in their problems and their 
complaints, whether the complaints come from 
a pipe forger in the plant or an executive. 

He has no patience with intemperate de- 
mands or double talk—from either labor or 
management. He wants collective bargaining— 
not “collective demanding.” He thinks 
management should “forget the good old 
days,” and “welcome suggestions from _ its 
employes.’ 

Steinkraus started out as a salesman. His 
main interests now are selling Bridgeport Brass 
to the people who work there and U.S. democ- 
racy to all Americans. 

He doesn’t have much trouble selling Bridge- 
port Brass to the people who work there. His 
technique is to convince them that they are as 
important to Bridgeport Brass as Bridgeport 
Brass is to them. 
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4 salesman of business and American democracy 


“Plants may burn down, equipment can be 
destroyed, cash can be lost, but with the right 
group of men and women a company can 
start all over again and be a success,” he once 
observed. 

The Cleveland-born son of German immi- 
grants, Steinkraus worked his way through col- 
lege. He shattered a few local anti-German 
prejudices by enlisting in World War I and 
coming out a captain (with the Distinguished 
Service Cross). 

At 58, Steinkraus is an active, public-spirited 
man. He was one of the first to set up a 
labor-management committee during the war 
and his company won the Army-Navy E with 
five stars. He’s been an adviser to the US. 
Conciliation Service. He works with the na- 
tional YMCA and the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a non-profit research organization. He 
helped organize a symphony in Bridgeport. 

Last summer Steinkraus was elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A. With that job comes the challenge of 
participating deeply in national affairs. Stein- 
kraus’ attitude is that government should be 
like an umpire—the guy who calls them fair 
or foul but doesn't play in the game. 

Steinkraus would like to see more business- 
men working with government and giving it 
the benefit of their experience. He thinks labor 
and management, given a free hand, can work 
out their own problems—or, “as night follows 
day, free labor and free enterprise will be a 
thing of the past.” He is against federal aid 
to education and compulsory health insurance, 
and, though an American Legion man himself, 
he opposes bonus and pension demands. 

Basically, Herman Steinkraus believes in the 
individual, free and unshackled. “The prob- 
lems in this country are man-made,” he once 
said. ““hey are not insurmountable. As free 
men, we can solve them.” 
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NEW LUXURIES FOR HOTEL PATRONS 


HE growing competition between motor 

courts and hotels for tourist dollars holds a 
promise that hotels may soon try new tricks 
to cater to the vanities and laziness of their 
prospective patrons. 

The hotels are now considering: 

1. Automobile lobbies. Driving into such 
a lobby, the motorist can register and be pri- 
vately escorted upstairs for a cleanup before 
appearing in the formal lobby. 

2. Elevator buttons at several places along 
the corridors. Thus the busy guest, emerging 
from his room, may summon an elevator with 
the chance that it will be night at hand by the 
time he arrives at the elevator doors. 

3. A button by the bed that will open the 
room door. This will enable the guest to 
order breakfast in bed and admit the waiter 
without the bother of getting up. 


BEEF SESSIONS FOR CITIZENS 


N most cities if there’s a hole in the street in 

front of your house, or the truck doesn't 
come for the garbage, or you think a new play- 
ground should be opened, there’s not much 
you can do about it. A call to the city hall is 
likely to be shunted around to two or three 
minor officials, and that will be the end of it. 
You rarely have a chance to “beef” to the 
mayor. 

You don’t, that is, unless you live in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Every Monday, in Louisville, Mayor 
Charles P. Farnsley and his department heads 
hold a public “beef session.” ‘They sit in the 
aldermanic chambers with placards giving their 
names and positions and listen to the com- 
plaints of all comers. 

“Most people don’t know where to go when 
something goes wrong,’ said Farnsley soon 
after his election in 1947. ““They ought to have 
a chance to get to the mayor.” 

So now every Monday from 40 to 200 citizens 
are on hand with their troubles. One delega- 
tion tells the mayor the tennis courts in a 
park are in an awful state. He orders the 
recreation department to see that they are 
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worked on and that new nets are provided. A 
woman asks the mayor to find her a place to 
live. She frankly reports that she and her eight 
children have worn out their welcome at her 
mother-in-law’s house. Farnsley directs his wel- 
fare department to try to help. 

A man kicks about the slowness of the buses, 
but adds, “Maybe I’m wrong. The Lord made 
everything that creepeth upon the earth, in- 
cluding buses.” . 

Mayor Farnsley has a card listing each com- 
plaint and the action to be taken. An official 
is delegated to check up on results. As an extra 
safeguard the mayor tells the “beefer” to come 
back if he is not satisfied, a suggestion which 
has a fine psychological effect. 

The newspapers cover every session. One 
session a month, conducted at night, is broad- 
cast “live,” and recordings of the morning ses- 
sions are made for broadcast later. 

A recent poll shows that Louisville beef-ses- 
sion broadcasts have more listeners than any 
other local public-service program anywhere in 
the country. 

Mayors of some other cities are taking note 
of the development and are promising to follow 
the example of Louisville. The beef session 
seems likely to spread. 


SCENIC-VIEW BANK CHECKS 


OST bank checks have only dull wavy 

lines or a bank seal or something of the 
kind as the background for the words and 
figures, large or small, that you write. But the 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, Mo., among 
others using similar devices, furnishes its pa- 
trons with checks decorated with five fine etch- 
ings of St. Louis scenes. 

In the center is a proud view of the City Art 
Museum. Surrounding it are views of the 
noted Milles fountain in front of Union 
Station, of the city’s famous Municipal Thea- 
ter, of its sports arena, and of one of the lead- 
ing hotels. As the check writer fills in figures 
and scrawls his signature, he has before him an 
engaging view of his city’s landmarks. 

The scenic checks are as carefully safe- 
guarded against tamperers and check-raisers as 
the orthodox ones. If an ink eradicator is 
used, the word “void” immediately appears. 
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why not take a 
FALL VACATION? 








F YOU are about to start on a vacation now, 

the travel experts would call you a smart 
man. ‘They would say you are setting an ex- 
ample that others should follow. 

Travel agents and resort owners shook per- 
plexed heads all through this past summer. 
Never before, they agreed, were such vacation 
crowds seen. Beginning with Memorial Day, 
a swirling mass of vacationers smothered the 
highways and resorts, and the beyond-capacity 
crowds continued through Labor Day. The 
lump was too big for three months to absorb. 

A few more years of this, observers said, and 
something will have to give. Some transporta- 
tion services and most resort facilities have 
been seriously overtaxed. Why the patience 
of the supercharged summer-month vacation- 
ist hasn't also been overtaxed is a side issue. 

So the experts ask: Why don’t thousands of 
them pick the fall? October, for example, in 
great areas of the country is the year’s most 
pleasant month, affording exquisite scenery 
and refreshing temperatures. Many resorts, 
including some of the popular national parks, 
are still open in October. Crowds have thinned 
and prices are down nearly everywhere. 

And the very sight of you stepping toward a 
registration desk evokes a warm welcome. 

An October vacation makes sense, transpor- 
tation and resort people say, to anyone giving 
it a moment's thought. 

They have weighed all the reasons for the 
summer vacation habit. ‘They recognize that 
the June-July-August vacation is most popular 
because Americans think of holidays in rela- 
tion to their entire families. And the pro- 
fessionals know the school vacation system 
won't be changed. 

Nevertheless, they hope to make some im- 
pression, at least for families without growing 
children, by continually publicizing the ad- 
vantages of a fall vacation. 

Discouragements sometimes outnumber en- 
couragements. The travel industry tried to 
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have Labor Day, creator of the biggest con- 
gestion of all, set back to late September— 
thus extending by nearly a month the “normal” 
vacation season. The AFL responded with an 
absolute “No” and the 
CIO ignored the re- 
quest entirely. 

The growing practice 
of closing down indus- 
trial plants for summer 
vacation periods is a se- 
rious problem for the 
travel and resort agen- 
cies. ‘he practice is eas- 
ily justified by factory 
managers; it is a wise 
thing, they say, to clear 
the vacation problem in 
one swoop during a few 
slack weeks in the summer. But the travel ex- 
perts point out that this unlooses thousands 
of families, in one lump, on already badly con- 
gested facilities. So they urge “total’’ vacations 
in the fall, winter or spring. There must be a 
few slack weeks, they say, some time other 
than in summer, during which factories could 
grant vacations. 

Behind the move for year-round vacations 
are such organizations as the United States 
Travel Division of the U. S. National Park 
Service and the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. 

Everybody seems agreed on several advan- 
tages of four-season vacations: 


woe 
ee r 
aa’. 





& Many resorts would be able to operate on a 
year-round basis and would not be obliged to 
make a “killing” during the summer. 

& Ihe resorts thus operating could employ 
year-round personnel of professional efficiency. 
> The travel dollar would become a year-round 
dollar, allowing resorts to spread their overhead 
and giving tourists the advantages of uncon- 
gested facilities. 

& Service, prices and conveniences would be 
more stable for all concerned. 


So the travel agents and resort operators 
hope that the day will come when business 
staggers vacation periods. ‘They hope that 
many people, given free choice, will pick a fall, 
winter or spring month. Enough of them, in 
any case, to break the summer bottleneck. 
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MONEY TIPS TO HOMEOWNERS 


NYONE who is planning to buy or build a 
home should investigate the “open-end” 
type of mortgage. 

In the old days the only way many homeowners 
could get funds to make additions or repairs to 
their homes was by “refinancing.” ‘This meant 
negotiating a new mortgage, with a complete new 
title search and all its attendant expense. 

Now many savings and loan associations and 
some of the life insurance companies are using 
this relatively new credit tool, the open-end mort- 
gage, to meet the situation. It has other names, 
such as “revolving mortgage credit,” or merely 
“additional advance financing.”’ It is simply a de- 
vice permitting interim increases in the amount 
of the mortgage for making additions, repairs or 
other improvements and spreading repayment of 
the increase over the unexpired term of the mort- 
gage. 

Typically, the clause in the mortgage authoriz- 
ing such increases stipulates that the amount lent 
cannot bring the total indebtedness above the 
amount of the original mortgage. In other words, 
if a homeowner had paid off $2,500 of a $10,000 
mortgage, he could re-borrow up to $2,500 with- 


New building codes may save you money 


F you plan to build a home any time in the 

future, you'll be interested in two developments 
that may save you a tidy sum. First of these 1s 
a new effort to find out, by scientific research, just 
how strong houses must be, and second, an effort 
to work out a “master” building code that will 
eliminate unnecessarily restrictive construction 
standards. 

The development in research involves a series 
of scientific studies to determine how various 
types of building materials and construction sys- 
tems react to stresses and strains. For the first 
time, full and authoritative data on which to base 
accurate building standards will be available. 

The second development is an effort to work 
out the master model building code from the five 
so-called model codes now sponsored by five sep- 
arate organizations. 

Building codes are essential to the safety of the 
homeowner and the community. But in many 
cities the codes are outmoded and sometimes they 
are severely restrictive. 

& In Albany, N. Y., for example, a floor must be 
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out the red tape and expense of a full new title 
search. 

The open-end mortgage differs from the 
home improvement and repair loans made under 
Title 1 of the FHA law in that the additional 
loan bears the same rate of interest as the original 
mortgage—usually not more than 5%—and runs 
for the unexpired term of that mortgage. FHA 
Title 1 loans, which are limited to specified per- 
iods, are made by banks and savings and loan 
associations under FHA insurance at a 5% dis- 
count. This means that the effective rate of 
interest is about 942%. 

Last year, approximately 100 million dollars 
was lent under the open-end mortgage type of 
financing and some authorities look upon it as a 
potential boon to the home-appliance industry be- 
cause it can be used to finance the purchase of 
such things as furnaces and water heaters. It 
may apply even to permanent home furnishings 
such as wall-to-wall carpeting. 

In the case of the so-called “expansible house,” 
designed so that additional rooms can be finished 
at a later date as a means of reducing the initial 
cost, the open-end mortgage seems to be a natural. 





strong enough to withstand a loading of 60 
pounds per square foot. In Kansas City, Mo., a 
floor need withstand a loading of only 30 pounds 
per square foot. Since there have been no reports 
of collapsed floors in Kansas City, the inference 
is that this part of the Albany code is unduly re- 
strictive. 

B& Some codes require all houses to have wet 
plaster walls, although fire-resistant wallboard may 
be equally safe and satisfactory. 

Even in the five so-called model codes, there 
are sharp differences. Some codes permit steel 
columns of designed strength to support a load 
of 20,000 pounds per square inch, while other 
codes permit columns of designed strength to sup- 
port only 18,000 pounds. That means a consider- 
able difference in the size of columns used. 

Many city building codes are so haphazard in 
arrangement that a builder must dig through hun- 
dreds of pages and look under dozens of headings 
to learn how strong the roof of a modest one-story 
home must be. 

Both private and public agencies now are at 
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work on programs to reduce this confusion. 

The government’s Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is studying fundamentals of engineering 
design, including wind resistance. Indications are 
that the country can be divided into three ““wind 
zones.” ‘Tests will show how strong a structure 
should be in each section, and the result should 
be reflected in simpler local building codes. 

The National Bureau of Standards and other 
agencies have developed a new model plumbing 
code, largely by making pipes of transparent plas- 
tic and studying what happens when plumbing 
fixtures are flushed. Previously no one exactly un- 
derstood the hydraulics of plumbing systems. 

In addition to sponsoring this type of research, 
the federal government and the five organizations 


Coming soon: “All-risk” home insurance 


HEWN a hurricane struck the New Jersey sea- 

coast a few years ago, many homeowners 
were shocked to learn that the “extended cover- 
age” insurance they carried did not protect them 
from losses caused by damage from high waves. 
This and similar experiences have combined to 
create a demand ‘for a comprehensive “all-risk” 
insurance policy for residential properties. Soon 
this new type of policy will be put on the mar- 
ket. 

The old-fashioned fire insurance policy, with 
“extended coverage” at a small added cost, pro- 
tects a property owner against the damage result- 
ing from fire, explosion, windstorm, hail, riot and 
civil commotion, aircraft and vehicle damage, and 
smoke and smudge damage. 

But unless the homeowner buys. additional 
special policies, he is not protected Against haz- 


What you should know about old mortgages 


EOPLE who buy their own homes today have 

many advantages in financing not enjoyed a 
generation ago. ‘The long-term amortizing mort- 
gage, for example, has largely replaced the old 
short-term kind. But there are still pitfalls for 
the unwary who may be thinking of buying an old 
house. So here are a few things you ought to 
keep in mind about mortgages: 

You ought to examine carefully any mortgage 
you might have to assume in buying an old house. 
If the house is sold subject to the terms of an 
existing mortgage, you should find out when the 
final payment is due, 

Don’t take it for granted that the same month- 
ly payments always run until the whole debt is 
paid. Some mortgages provide for a final lump- 
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now endorsing separate model codes are trying to 
work out one national model code which can be 
used anywhere. 

These organizations are the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Pacific Coast Building Of- 
ficials Conference, the Southern Building Code 
Congress, the Building Officials Conference of 
America, and the American Standards Association. 

Experience with a model electrical code, which 
has been almost universally adopted, encourages 
belief that a master code covering all parts of 
home construction would gradually be accepted. 
If so, there is hope that building costs can be cut 
and that homeowners will get rd of unnecessary 
expenses now loaded on them by archaic construc- 
tion standards. 





ards such as water damage arising from broken 
mains or water boilers or damage such as that 
caused by the New Jersey hurricane. Neither is 
he insured against acts of vandalism. 

Frequently, the policyholder is not aware of 
these deficiencies. 

Recognizing the public relations problem cre- 
ated by such situations, the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents has induced a num- 
ber of companies to agree to bring out the all-risk 
types of policy for residential properties. 

When its provisions are finally agreed upon and 
a rate structure determined, the new policy prob- 
ably will first be offered to the public in New 
York State, where no new authorizing legislation 
would be required. At the outset, it is expected 
to be limited to residences which are occupied by 
the owners. 





sum payment that might amount to several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Make sure that the mortgage contains a pre- 
payment clause. The pre-payment privilege per- 
mits payment in full in advance of the maturity 
date, or payment of larger sums than the regular 
monthly instalments. In either case, the mort- 
gagee saves interest charges. 

In taking over an existing mortgage, be certain 
the insurance coverage is adequate. Many persons 
mistakenly believe that because their monthly 
payments on the mortgage include a charge for 
insurance, that’s all they have to worry about. 
Often that insurance covers only the amount of 
the debt and does not include the new owner’s 
equity or down payment. 
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IT back for a minute and 

take a fresh look at the town 
you live in. Is it thriving or are 
signs of slowdown beginning to 
show? Are there lots of busi- 
nesses, or just one big industry on 
which nearly everyone depends 
for a living? 

If depression ever sweeps 
across the nation, do you think 
it “inevitable” that your town will be hard hit? 
Or do you believe something can be done to 
prevent it? 

If you believe the latter, you are in good 
company—a growing company of businessmen 
in many towns, cities, and regions. But these 
businessmen are not stargazers. Nor are they 
under any illusion that widespread depression 
would altogether by-pass their communities. 

But they do believe that depression’s im- 
pact can be cushioned by local brains, local 
know-how and local planning. They are at 
work right now applying these qualities. There 
is no copyright on how they are going about 
it. Your town can profit by their example. 

The fancy name for what these businessmen 
are doing is “community industrial develop- 
ment,” both “external” and “internal.” In 
plain English this means that cities and towns 
have begun to realize their worst mistake, eco- 
nomically speaking, is to put all their eggs in 
one basket. More than one town exists today 
as a “ghost” because the only industry in the 
community folded or moved away. 

So, say these cities, it is up to our own peo- 
ple—whose livelihoods are at stake—to prevent 
such calamities in advance. 

How? In either or both of two ways. By 
inviting outside industries in. By pepping up 


future, 
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ities can plan for the 
get new in- 
dustries and guard 
against a slump. 


industries already in — teaching 
them to examine new market 
possibilities and to keep an ace 
or two up their sleeves should an 
established product line suddenly 
fail and leave workers jobless. 





A New Approach 

The idea of community self- 
help is really very old. Local 
“boosters” have long been part of the Ameri- 
can scene. What is new, however, is how busi- 
nessmen are going about it—seriously, almost 
scientifically. High-pressure ad campaigns which 
talk in glittering generalities about “peaceful 
Podunk” are out. So are thinly veiled bids to 
manufacturers to come in and exploit “loyal 
native American labor.” 

The cities have largely abandoned this crude 
approach in favor of a technique of truth and 
frankness: 

& First, they are taking stock of their re- 
sources, the bad as well as the good. 

> They are listing among their resources not 
only the presence of mineral deposits, or water 
power, or skilled labor, but of schools, 
churches, recreational facilities, good local gov- 
ernment services and general living conditions. 
& Many cities are giving more thought to the 
types of industry they invite to settle. They 
approach only those prospects whom they feel 
will fit into the community to the permanent 
benefit of all. 

> lhey are offering those prospects some very 
tangible bait: freedom from zoning headaches, 
tax abatement, long-term amortization, etc. 

Inviting outsiders in is only one part of the 
community-development picture. To date it 
has been the most important part. But re- 
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> 
“cently opinion has swerved to the idea that ex- 
panding and improving industries already in 
the town may be easier, cheaper and healthier. 
Economists point out that unless a company 
intends to set up a wholly new branch, it is 
robbing Peter to pay Paul when it moves from 
one city to another, and that this is no benefit 
to the nation’s over-all economy. 

So cities are now giving their own indus- 
tries a careful once-over, sometimes with the 
help of management engineers hired for the 
purpose. ‘They are advising and helping home- 
town manufacturers to add new product lines, 
get new equipment, make full use of idle ca- 
pacity. ‘They are lending money for expan- 
sion and improvement. 

All this inside development is a relatively 
new trend. It can be expected to grow very 
large in the plans of industrial developers. 


Patterns of Action 

Just who does the developing? ‘There is no 
set pattern. Most often it is the local cham- 
ber of commerce, aided by the city govern- 
ment and public-spirited citizens of all types. 
Sometimes it is a privately endowed “founda- 
tion,’ which buys up tracts of land, makes 
them available to manufacturers, builds build- 
ings to specifications. 

Sometimes the developers are a group of 
small towns in the same area with the same 
economic problem (example: the copper 
country of northern Michigan). Sometimes 
the state government will provide impetus 
through agencies set up to promote industrial 
and agricultural expansion throughout the 
whole state. Field agents of these bureaus will 
often help on a _ community-development 
problem. 

Is the development idea worth the trouble 
and expense of promotion? 

A statistician has figured out that a factory 
employing only 150 workers will support from 
1,000 to 1,200 persons. It will cause 300 homes 
to be built, fill a 22-room school using 18 
teachers, put 320 autos in the community. It 
will support 33 stores with yearly sales of 
$500,000, provide a pay roll of $200,000 a year, 
and enable 24 professionals—munisters, law- 
yers, dentists, etc.—to live in the community. 

Further evidence lies in the number of cities 
now engaged in developing themselves, easily 
hundreds. Size does not matter: Presque 
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Isle, Me., and Two Harbors, Minn., are now 
right in there with Hartford, Conn., and Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Take a look at some of these cities, their 
efforts at self-improvement, and the results to 
date. Note that it takes a long time for a de- 
velopment program to prove itself, so that re- 
sults, while often impressive, are not necessar- 
ily the full story. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. The prune was once 
both a pride and a problem to San Jose and 
surrounding Santa Clara County. The local 
slogan was “every third prune eaten in the 
world comes from Santa Clara County,” but 
dependenee on the single crop also made 
trouble for the local economy. Each year 
might see seasonal fluctuations in employment 
of as much as 30,000. 

Over the past five years San Jose business- 
men, civic officials, labor unions, working on a 
yearly promotion budget of $65,000, have at- 
tacked the “‘prune problem” successfully. ‘They 
began with a factual booklet describing San 
Jose's advantages in climate, living conditions, 
raw materials and power supply. National ad- 
vertising came next. ‘Then came follow-up let- 
ters to likely prospects. 

Local businessmen sent in leads from their 
own contacts, and Chamber of Commerce 
scouts went far and wide. The hope is that by 
1950, new companies already set up or in the 
process of setting up—including electronics, 
electrical products, matches, and food process- 
ing plants—will have swelled Santa Clara 
County's pay roll by 35 million dollars a year. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., though many times 
larger than San Jose, has the same problem: 
lack of diversification. ‘Traditionally, heavy in- 
dustry is first to be hit by depression. Pitts- 
burgh leaders feared that when steel was no 
longer scarce, steel users would turn to mills 
nearer their home plants, and give Pittsburgh 
steel the go-by. 

Pittsburgh has been running a campaign to 
attract steel-fabricating companies to the city. 
Chamber of Commerce “welcome weeks” have 
resulted in visits by thousands of businessmen, 
touring factories and mines, viewing exhibits 
of planned civic improvements, and generally 
appraising the city. 

Result: At least three very large companies 
—General Motors, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, and 
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Continental Can—have moved into the city for 
fabricating operations. 


WORCESTER, MASS., tried a different 
tack—that of working on the material at hand. 
A 1943 survey showed that the city would face 
a chronic postwar shortage of 10,000 jobs. 
Worcester went to work on the 500 industries 
it had. Some 350 of them normally employed 
less than 50 people. Worcester set about dis- 
covering why they did not grow. 

The Chamber of Commerce hired four man- 
agement engineers — experts in_ production, 
sales, transportation and foreign trade—to work 
with the small companies and advise them on 
improvement and expansion. Result: a drop 
of only 1,000 from Worcester’s 91,000 wartime 
peak employment, and 84 new industries with 


an annual pay roll of $5,600,000. 


GARY, IND., long a “company town” for 
U. S. Steel, emerged from that situation in 
1945. The corporation began to sell its surplus 
land, and a Gary Industrial Foundation, Inc., 
encouraged by the company, arose to guide the 
city to a new lease on life. 

The foundation worked from both within 
and without. It helped local industries with 
loans, contacts, materials, equipment. It also 
began to court out-of-town companies. 

Result: In 1948 alone, the foundation esti- 
mated, expansion activities had generated 1% 
million dollars worth of local trade for retail 
stores, utilities, landlords and professional men. 


How To Do it 
But this is not just the story of Worcester 
or Gary or San Jose. It can be—if you want— 
the story of your town. Here's how: 


STOP AND THINK. First, do you believe in the 
idea of industrial development as a depression 
stopper? Second, are you ready to devote your 
time, efforts, and maybe money to promoting 
your town? No prograin at all is better than 
half a program. 

A successful program calls for patience, foot- 
work, brainwork, and financing for periods as 
long as five years. Sometimes part of the 
money is forthcoming from state or local treas- 
uries; more often it must come from private 


pockets. 


GET SOME ADVICE. Let’s say you organize a com- 
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mittee to promote your town. Next step is to 
tap the experience of others. Volumes of ad- 
vice are available—some free—from the Area 
Development Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; from state planning 
boards; from state chambers of commerce: 
from other cities which have run their own 
campaigns. 

Bigger cities with flexible budgets often hire 
the services of an expert to start the program, 
One outstanding man in the field is Richard- 
son Wood, of New York, who not only starts 
but sees the program through. (Gary is one of 
his clients; another is Austin, Tex.) 

But whether you call on professional aid or 
not, local talent will be very much needed all 
along. So you should know these next steps, 
the actual working part of the program. 


MAKE A SURVEY. Study your town from A to 
Z. What are its natural resources? What spe- 
cial skills do its workers have? How many peo- 
ple are available for part-time work? What 
land or vacant buildings are available for fac- 
tories? How’s the housing situation? And so 
on for a practical, authoritative, detailed and 
honest lowdown. 

The survey will possibly show that you have 
no need to invite outsiders, but should concen- 
trate on companies already in. It will also 
show which types of industries are needed to 
balance the local economy and which your ad- 
vantages are likely to attract. 


PUT YOUR SURVEY TO WORK. Suppose you de- 
cide the problem is internal. There are many 
ways your committee can help local manufac- 
turers: find new uses for idle equipment, ap- 
proach distributors for their ideas on new 
products needed, steer manufacturers to the 
U.S. Patent Office, which has patents available 
for licensing. 

A worthwhile booklet to look into, along 
these lines, is Developing and Selling New 
Products, available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 25 cents. 


TELL THE WORLD. Suppose, on the other hand, 
you decide that your town’s best bet is to at- 
tract outside industries. A smart selling job is 
then in order. Use direct mail, advertising, 
maps, brochures, personal contacts. Railroads 
and utilities in your region will tell you of 
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companies seeking new sites. Other prospects housing, even school buildings and hospitals. 
may be spotted by local businessmen on out-of- This step, though the last, is hardly the 
town trips. least. It is, for one, the most expensive, and 
Don’t attempt too big a campaign; it’s cost- should be reckoned with at the outset. Pos- 
ly. Narrow down your prospect list to indus- sibly your community simply can’t afford the 
tries most likely to be interested in your town’s costs to begin with. 
natural resources. Basic Industrial Location 
Factors, published by the Department of Com- 
merce, will help you decide which industries 


Remember, finally, that in promoting your 
town you will be up against plenty of stiff com- 


would best fit the resources you have to offer. petition. Hundreds of other towns and cities 

will be wooing prospects, and they will be 

FOLLOW THROUGH. Assume your campaign has offering special inducements and rival attrac- 
borne some fruit, and a big company decides tions. 


But by the same token the fact that hun- 
dreds of localities are in competition is your 
best proof that a program of industrial devel- 
opment is well worth the try. 


to establish a branch in your town. Your pro- 
gram does not stop there, but must see the 
company through its arrival. Perhaps there 
must be new roads built, sewage extensions, new 








SO YOU WANT TO INVENT A GAME 
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VER get an idea for a game and think you The ideas that do look promising are sent along 
might market it some day and perhaps make to a company committee of six experts. Any 
game that survives this committee goes to George 
Well, Parker Brothers Inc., of Salem, Mass., Parker for his appraisal and approval. 
sav that it isn’t as easy as it sounds. They ought Sometimes a game also is submitted to a jury 
to know, because they are the world’s le: ding of Salem children. ‘They read the rules and play 
game publishers. the game while an editor from Parker Brothers 
If you have been playing any lively games watches their reactions. 
lately, chances are that they were dreamed up by The company won't publish any game unless 
George S. Parker, who founded the company 66 _ it thinks the game is worth an initial print order 
vears ago. ‘Today at 82 he is still active in the — of at least 5,000 copies. A moderately successful 
business and is considered the world’s greatest game is expected to sell 25,000 to 50,000 copies. 
living authority on games. A game may become popular in two months, 
He started the business while still a high school but sometimes it takes two years, as in the case 
bov of 16, by creating a game called “Banking.” of “Monopoly.” ‘This often is regarded as the 
In three weeks he sold soo sets. The game wasa_ outstanding game in modern history. Nobody 
knows how manv sets of “Monopoly” have been 


a million dollars? 


er ere ee COLO EE 6 
Pe 


OTe it success. 


Of ail the subsequent games which the young 
and bustling business produced in the next twelve 
vears, nine out of ten originated in George Park- 
er’s lively mind. 

Parker uses no pat formula. But he does say 
that a successful game should be simple, shouldn’t 
take too long to play, and that even children 
should find it easy to learn. 

At least soo ideas for games arrive annually on 
the premises of Parker “Beothers. But few of 
them are ever purchased—not more than half a 
dozen. One reason is that most suggestions are 
too complicated. 
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sold except Parker Brothers and they don’t tell. 
An estimate of 4 million sets was once made, 
however, and the company didn’t challenge it. 

With a few exceptions, Parker Brothers own 
almost all the well-known proprictary games. 
Many old games, such as chess, checkers, Chinese 
checkers and tiddlywinks, are open games, not 
owned by anyone. They are in the public do- 
main. 

Games fall into six basic categories: checkers or 
chess, cards, target, mechanical, pathway or track, 
human interest. New games are generally vari- 
ations or combinations of these basic types. 
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Your Questions 


Answered 


ASK US for information or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





IDLE WORKERS. How many 
man-days were lost from work 
stoppages this year? 

The total number of man- 
days lost during the first half of 
this year was 14,700,000 com- 
pared to 22,100,000 man-days 
lost during the same period in 
1948. 


AUTO FINANCING. [iow many 
cars were bought on credit last 
year? 

About 39% of cars purchased, 
or approximately 142 million 
automobiles, were bought on in- 
stalment credit. 


EXHIBITS ABROAD. How many 
U. S. companies are participat- 
ing in foreign trade fairs this 
year? 

It is estimated that over 1,200 
American firms were represented 
at the large trade fairs in Europe 
and Canidz during the first half 
of this year. 


CANADIAN BANKS. Are there 
any restrictions on the deposit- 
ing of money in Canadian banks 
by U.S. residents? 

No. There are, however, 
withdrawal regulations. De- 
tailed information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM. H ow 
are federal funds for the national 
school-lunch program allotted to 
the several states? 

The funds are apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of chil- 
dren of school age and the per 
capita income of the state. 
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Federal funds must be matched 
by the state, except where the 
state's per capita income is 
below the national average of 
the country. For the 1949-50 
school year, Congress has ap- 
propriated a total of 8342 mil 
lion dollars for the school-lunch 
program. 


HOME OWNERSHIP. \V hat per- 
centage of U. S. homes are 
owned outright? 

In a recent survey by the 
Federal Reserve Board, nearly 
three out of every five home- 
owners (57%) reported that 
their mortgage- 
free. 


property was 


WHITE HOUSE TOURS. When will 
the executive mansion again be 
open to tourists? 

As yet a date has not been set. 
It is expected, however, that re- 
pairs to the White House will 
not be completed until some- 
time in 195]. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY. W hy 1S 
the return address on personal 
stationery usually printed on the 
flap of the envelope and not in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the face as the Post Office re- 
quests? 

The practice of placing the 
return address on the flap is at- 
tributed to social custom. This 
form is rarely used on business 
envelopes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. \\’here 
can I get copies of the Congres- 
sional Record? 

Single copies range in price 
from 15 to 40 cents, depending 
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on the number of pages. They 
can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.50 a month 
while Congress is in session. 


PUBLIC HOUSING. What is the 
maximum amount a govern- 
ment-financed housing project 
can cost under the 1949 hous- 
ing act? 

There is no limit on the over- 
all cost of the dwelling unit, but 
the average cost of each room, 
exclusive of the bathroom, must 
not be more than $1,750. In 
certain high-cost areas an extra 
$750 may be allowed, bringing 
the total amount to $2,500 per 
room. 


LABORATORY ANIMALS. Is there 
any demand for golden ham- 
sters as subjects for experimen- 
tal research? 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists say there is an 
extremely limited market for 
this rodent as a laboratory ani- 
mal. They also point out that 
the margin of profit in raising 
golden hamsters in most cases 
is small. 


RAILROADS. Joes the United 
States Government own any 
railroads? 

Only two. These are the 
Alaska Railroad, which runs 
from Seward to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and the Panama Rail- 
road Co., which crosses the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 


TURKEY RAISING. Is there room 
for newcomers in the _turkey- 
farm business? 

Yes. The demand for turkeys 
is much greater than it was 
several years ago. Sales are high 
in the holiday markets and 
frozen turkeys offer possibilities 
for year-round sales. 


IMPORT DUTY. Must full duty 
be paid on a foreign-made car 
containing American parts? 

Yes. The U. S. Bureau of 
Customs has ruled that an arti- 
cle assembled abroad, even if 
made entirely of American parts, 
is subject to U. S. duty on its 
total value. 
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BEWARE THE HERDS 








Says Mr. Brady: 

HE Golden Calf of our generation is 

organization. Organization has given us 
the fruits of industrial mass production. It has 
raised our standards of living. But it has also 
raised the evil trinity of big business, big labor, 
and big government, before whom we have 
fallen down and worshiped. 

Our schools are dominated by studies in 
organizational techniques and how to employ 
them. Students are lectured in the principles 
of mass production and mass distribution in a 
system of mass education. Everywhere we see 
the organization elevated in importance and 
the individual debased. 

We are failing to emphasize the fact that the 
priceless ingredient of organizational excellence 
is not numerical strength or material resources, 
but the personal capacities and consecration of 
the individuals who fit together to form the 
group. 

The power of the dedicated individual is 
nature’s way of enabling the pygmy to topple 
the giant. Yet we have failed to impress our 
youth with a realization that there is no 
security in numbers. We have failed to teach 
them that an organization is but a projection 
of the collective courage and talents or the col- 
lective fears and weaknesses of the component 
individuals. 

We have produced a timid student genera- 
tion which, upon graduation, is seeking secur- 
ity in bigness. They are attracted to bu- 
reaucracy, whether private or public. 

The greatness of America grew from a dif- 
ferent type of thinking. In 1878 my grand- 
father left Iowa to take up the life of a home- 
steader in Kansas. He was possessed of a wife, 
two babies, a team and wagon, $100 in cash 
and a few miscellaneous tools. He had no 
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On the soapbox this month is W. C. Brady, Wichita, Kan., 
realtor and former president of the National Association 
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social security, no unemployment insurance, no 
guaranteed market for his produce. 

He knew of the prairie hazards of drought, 
grasshoppers, and the absence of a doctor for 
his babies. Yet he moved westward. He was a 
possessor of the faith that “God helps those 
who help themselves.” He expected to en- 
counter nothing beyond the horizons which 
God and he couldn’t handle. 

He constructed his sod house with two win- 
dows and a dirt floor. The family subsisted 
upon a diet of cornbread, beans and sorghum 
molasses. A social welfare worker of our time 
would have been appalled. ‘There was sub- 
standard housing for you. ‘There was deficiency 
in diet. ‘There was an environment from which, 
judged by any standard the social worker 
knows, nothing could emerge but juvenile de- 
linquency and bitter antisocial attitudes. 

It didn’t work out that way. Why? The 
children emerged from that humble environ- 
ment exalted by the inspiration of a father 
and mother whom they had seen hurl a match- 
less courage against the adversity of their en- 
vironment and, in that courage, triumph over 
it. My grandfather never felt underprivileged. 
Before him was the hope of proprietorship. In 
his heart was the pride of self-sufficiency. 

To the youth of 1949 I would like to offer 
a word of encouragement. Even in an age of 
bigness I have found opportunity and security 
in operating a firm of eight people. 

Our opportunity and security are based upon 
the high courage and superior capacities of the 
eight people—eight people who believe the 
only true security an individual can attain is 
in his capacity to be of service. Our purpose 
in organization is to coordinate our talents for 
greater achievement, and not to lean on each 
other. Our purpose is to grow in competency, 
but not in size. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT FEUDING 


=fhey called if off 








How Standard Steel Works 
ended strife, raised production— 
another report in a series 


O matter how snarled industrial relations 

may be, labor peace is not impossible for 

any company. When both management and 

labor get their fill of feuding, they can say, 

“Let’s call it off,” and develop an effective way 
of living with each other. 

This is not soft soap. Precisely this change 
occurred at the Standard Steel Works of North 
Kansas City, Mo. In this medium-sized sheet 
metal fabricating plant all the labor troubles in 
the book had broken out. There were strikes, 
and—what was just as bad—continuous squab- 
bling in the plant. 

The grievance committee of the union, Lo- 
cal 1964 of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, was meeting almost daily with 
management. Both sides later agreed that the 
sessions were “‘a rat race.” 

The union now admits that, in the prevail- 
ing state of soreheadedness, it was trying to 
“soak the company.” The company confesses 
it was attempting to “crack the whip.” To add 
to the difficulties, the union was torn by fac- 
tional strife between two groups, each trying 
to outdo the other. A more unpromising out- 
look scarcely could have been imagined. 

But the extreme unhealthiness of the situa- 
tion produced its own cure. At about the same 
moment, during the contract negotiations of 
1947, both sides decided they had had enough 
—that they were fed up with the tumult and 
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uproar. They faced the fact that they were 
getting nowhere and agreed to “call it off.” 

The local union had tired of the fighting, 
and the workers also were influenced by some 
strong words from their regional and district 
othcers. A. I’. Kojetinsky, regional director of 
the United Steelworkers, called a meeting and 
told the local workers they were running wild. 
Without sparing words, he added that if they 
did not settle down and do a decent eight 
hours’ work, they did not belong in the union. 

At the same time, Mason L. Thompson, the 
company president, acknowledged that mis- 
takes had been made in supervision. Some 
foremen had been summarily firing men for 
breaking the most trivial rules. 

Thompson put H. G. Abbott, an able and 
likable young man, in charge of labor relations. 
Abbott had come up through the plant and 
knew most of the workers and every machine. 
Some of the more hard-boiled foremen left, 
and Abbott asked the others to consult with 
him on all cases of firing or discipline. Soon 
the worst complaints about arbitrary punish- 
ments began to subside. 

As further proof of good faith, Thompson 
consented to a six-months’ trial of a union 
shop, and after the trial period the union-shop 
practice was continued on a permanent basis. 

The company gradually worked out with the 
union the following set of principles designed 
to remove tension and misunderstanding and 
to promote sound relationships: 

& The union is kept informed. Thompson 


occasionally calls a meeting of all workers and 
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gives them a report on the business and future 
prospects. In addition, business problems are 
frequently discussed with union officers. 

“The union resents more than anything else 
finding a notice on a bulletin board announc- 
ing something of which the workers had no 
knowledge,” ‘Thompson says. 

As another part of this program, Abbott 
once closed part of the plant for a few hours 
to let the men see a demonstration of a terrac- 
ing machine produced by the company. Indi- 
vidual workers prev iously had known only 
about the particular parts on which they 
worked. 
p> Individual problems are discussed with the 
workers. When a falling-off of business forced 
the plant to cut working hours, ‘Thompson con- 
ferred with the union. Did the union prefer 
a shorter week or a sharper layoff with main- 
tenance of the 40-hour week? The union 
chose a 32-hour week and got an agreement to 
reopen the question later. 

m Wages are kept at the “going scale” of the 
area. Under guidance foun the War Labor 
Board, the five steel-fabricating plants in 
Kansas City had adopted a standard wage-and- 
job-classification schedule. ‘The plants also 
had jointly introduced group health, accident 
and life insurance programs. Standard Steel 
Works meets the area levels of wages and ben- 
efits in all respects. 

> A system of selecting temporary crew chiefs 
has been worked out. Although the supervis- 
ory problem had been smoothed out, the union 
felt that men in the shops should be given a 
chance to advance to foremen. At one time, 
before outside foremen had been brought in, 
this had been the company policy. It had not 
worked. 

This time a compromise was effected. Crew 
chiefs for specific jobs are now picked from 
rank-and-file workers. While serving in this 
capacity they represent the company, but do 
not hire or fire. ‘They retain their union sen- 
iority, and when any job is finished, drop back 
to the ranks. In this rotating system, qualified 
workers have a chance to learn supervisory 
techniques and prepare themselves for perma- 
nent advancement. 

& The company accepts the union as a per- 
manent partner. ‘he company paid the ex- 
penses of six union officials who attended the 
annual leader-training institute which the 
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United Steelworkers held at the University of 
Kansas. 

“Some managements complain that they 
would have no trouble with labor relations if 
they had to deal only with their own local.” 
“On the contrary,” says company president 
Thompson, “we've found the international 
helpful and cooperative.” 


In the two and a half years since the com- 
pany and union decided to “call it off,” 
complete transformation has taken place. 
Sometimes months pass without a meeting of 
the grievance committee. In two years, not a 
single grievance has reached the final stages of 
appeal, although union district officers some- 
times sit in while local officials and a foreman 
settle disputes. 

As a result of such changes, the union and 
company have been able twice to renew a con- 
tract which both regard as satisfactory. Pro- 
duction has improved. The union feels its 
members have become better “educated.” 
Union and management are cooperating fully 
to meet the strains of reduced business. 

Neither side wants to predict that relations 
will always stay as good as they are now, but 
both are hopeful that they have hit upon a 
means of keeping the peace, and both want 
to keep it. Each side is sure it understands its 
own mistakes of the past. 

To have come this far was not easy. Stand- 
ard Steel Works has had special problems. 
The company believes it is in the “hardest 
bracket” for handling labor relations. With a 
force of about 200, managers and workers know 
each other individually; they cannot have an 
impersonal relationship. On the other hand, 
the company is too large to permit it to extend 
little favors, usual in small plants, such as let- 
ting an employe borrow a truck on Saturday. 

In addition, the union still has its factions, 
which are personal and not political. This di- 
vision creates an element of uncertainty, and 
the company has to be careful not to favor or 
play one group against the other. 

With all of these handicaps, the union and 
company have been able to carry out their res- 
olution to get along with each other. If Stand- 
ard Steel Works and the United Steelworkers 
can do this, and make it stick, other trouble- 
beset companies and unions should be able to 
do as well. 
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FOR HUNTERS... AND AMATEUR ARTISTS 








What hunting luck did you have last season? 
The question is asked because another shooting 
season is just about here. And on the whole 
the prospects look fairly promising. ‘That's 
what the men in the US. Fish and Wildlife 
Service say, and they keep in touch with the 
situation for two reasons—because it’s their 
business and because many are natural-born 
hunters with keen personal love for the out- 
door life. They say: 

Big game, numbering some 7,758,900 ani- 
mals at last count, is maintaining its rate of 
increase. Chances of your bagging a deer, elk, 
moose, mountain goat, wild boar, bear or ante- 
lope are better than last year. White-tailed 
deer, numbering 5,146,300, are the largest single 
group. The largest big-game population is in 
Michigan—881,000. 

Waterfowl show a slight increase, which is 
very good news to most hunters. Regulations 
which were quite severe in past seasons have 
been somewhat relaxed. But conservationists 
and officials alike have agreed that the daily bag 
limit should not be increased. ‘They felt it 
better to lengthen the duck-hunting season. 

Shooters of mourning doves will find their 
game continuing to decline. ‘The dove popula- 
tion in the South and Southeast is greatly 
reduced. 

Woodcock are comparatively plentiful. 
These birds last year reached their largest 
population in 13 years and they are equally 
numerous now. Ring-necked pheasant show 
a slight gain over last year. Rufted grouse 
recently showed a slight increase due to cyclic 
tendencies, and the number is still on the up- 
swing. This is also true of sharp-tailed grouse. 
Hunters will find quail hunting about the 
same as last season—not too good. 

But game, like gold, is always where you 
find it. The Fish and Wildlife men take a 
broad national look. And the outlook, to them, 
seems fair enough. 
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This month: the game outlook and a note on paintin 2 


The painter of a landscape or a recognizable 
portrait doesn't have to have long hair, dreamy 
eyes and residence in an attic. The main re. 
quirement is talent, plus some training. And 
the talent is becoming widely noted among 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, salesmen, 
butchers and others who make no artistic 
pretensions. 

Business and professional men’s art clubs 
are being formed in many communities. For 
any place wanting to start one, the Business 
Men’s Art Institute of Los Angeles is a model. 
An oil painting by one of its members, a retired 
manufacturer, hangs in Buckingham Palace. 
That’s an indication of the competence of 
much of the institute’s work. 

The organization was started several years 
ago as a stopgap for businessmen, an outlet for 
nervous tensions. Membership includes men 
who work with brains, men who work with 
hands. The best man among them, for pur- 
poses of their association, is the best painter. 

The walls of the institute’s rooms are covered 
with framed paintings and drawings by men 
who never before had done serious work with 
crayon or brush. Membership of the group 
is limited to 120. A tuition fee of $100 a year 
entitles the member to professional training 
two nights per week, a field trip each Sunday 
with a professional, and the use of the building 
at any time. 

The institute is housed in a three-story man- 
sion, once the residence of Harris Newmark, 
pioneer Los Angeles businessman. ‘The statuary 
there is the gift of a member, Thomas F. 
Hamilton, inventor of the Hamilton airplane 
propeller. 

The organization has a folder titled, Paint 
Your Way to Health and Happiness. Among 
the few simple rules of membership is this pro- 
vision: “Members must be over 25 years of age. 
At the other end they can be as old as 
Methuselah.” 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 
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Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





Stamford, Conn. — Commuters’ bank. ‘The 
Stamford ‘Irust Co. applied a new twist to 
branch banking when it opened a commuters’ 
branch in this suburban community's New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad sta- 
tion. 

Large numbers of Stamford residents work 
in New York and commute to and from their 
jobs. With their home-town banks closed on 
Saturdays, many found it impossible to trans- 
act their banking business conveniently. 

The commuters’ branch of the Stamford 
Trust Co. solved this problem. ‘The branch is 
open from 7 a.m. until noon five days a week, 
and an average of 100 commuters a day are 
using the facilities to cash checks or make de- 
posits—most of them during the “rush period” 
of 7:30 to9 a.m. An outside depository serves 
commuters who wish to deposit checks and 
cash on their return to Stamford in the eve- 
ning, rather than keep funds in their houses 
overnight. 


Pendieton, Ore.—Uranium hunters. An accu- 
rate Geiger counter retails for about $100, but 
hopeful men in this area are buying them in 
prodigious quantities. ‘There's uranium in them 
thar hills. 

Adventurous souls once wandered into the 
Oregon mountains in quest of gold. More 
than one clerk or mechanic on vacation picked 
up several hundred dollars panning a gravelly 
creek. But radioactive ore may pay off far 
better than gold ever did. 

In addition to the regular price of $3.50 a 
pound for uranium products, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission ofters a bonus of $10,000 to 
the finder of a substantial lode. 
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The best vein yet struck in this country is 
the carnotite field near Grand Junction, Colo. 
A uranium deposit also has been tapped in 
Oregon’s Steens Mountains, southeast of Pen- 
dleton. 

A few eager-beavers have been swindled by 
men who “salt” claims with a handful of ore 
from a good mine. When a Geiger counter 
goes crazy, the eager-beaver hastily buys. Then 
he discovers he has only worthless rock, and 
two or three pounds of radioactive ore brought 
to the site in someone’s knapsack. 

Outfitters in Pendleton point out that the 
typical uranium prospector is vastly different 
from the breed of man who used to look for 
gold. Generally, the man in quest of uranium 
is young and has considerable “book learning” 
in geology and mining. These men have made 
a few discoveries which could lead to ore of 
value. ‘The ones stuck by swindlers are those 
who hardly know how to rig up their Geiger 
counters. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Rotproof, ratproof wood. A col- 
or-impregnated wood has been developed here 
which has extraordinary qualities of durability. 
The color runs all the way through the wood, 
so that it can never wear off. The wood is 
treated with certain chemicals to make it ver- 
minproof, rotproof, flameproof and resistant 
to moisture. 

Developed by the Gavin Co., Inc., with the 
aid of the research laboratories of the Georgia 
Institute of ‘Technology, the process allows 
commercial use of almost all southern woods— 
even the fibrous Florida cabbage palm, previ- 
ously considered valueless. 

From this specially treated wood the Gavin 
Co. expects to be able to produce 15,000 col- 
ored bottle tops a day for a manufacturer of 
expensive toiletries. The firm also foresees ex- 
tensive use of the wood for paneling purposes 
and ultramodern furniture. ‘The glasslike finish 
and wide range of possible colors of the treated 
wood encourage the company to expect the 
process to “‘pay off plenty,” although develop- 
ment costs were high. 


Long Beach, Cal.—Woe from oil. Oil has made 
this city rich but exploitation of the oil pool 
underlying the city and harbor area has also 
brought great troubles. Over an area four 
miles in diameter, the ground is sinking at a 
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rate of as much as a foot a year, and dikes must 
be constructed to keep out the sea. 

Long Beach’s harbor department owns all 
or part of each of the 523 wells in the city and 
harbor. The wells have brought the city 62 mil- 
lion dollars; of this amount 22 million dollars 
has been spent on harbor construction and 
40 million dollars invested in U. S. bonds. 

The saucer-shaped area has sunk as much as 
10 feet in its center. The Ford Motor Co. has 
had to build a $750,000 dike. 

Navy engineers want to repressurize the oil 
pool with sea water. Harbor engineers doubt 
that this would halt the sinking and fear it 
might check the oil flow. 


Lockport, N. Y.—Crop-dusting course. You 
may have seen them somewhere, those low- 
flying planes spreading clouds of insecticides 
over farms. ‘That’s to kill destructive bugs, of 
which there are innumerable varieties, and to 
help agriculture along. Now the aviators who 
do this work will get a new dignity. Many will 
be able to say that they went to school to 
learn their jobs. 

A duster pilots’ course is being offered by the 
Barrie Aeronautical Corp. at Lee Airport here. 
It is probably the first such state-approved 
course in the U.S. Entrance examinations are 
rigorous. ‘The course lasts six weeks. Subjects 
include studies of insecticides, fungicides, hor- 
mone spraying, pollinating, frost control, and 
insect and disease preventive measures. ‘The 
pilots are also acquainted with the laws bearing 
on their work. 


Pasadena, Cal.—Sulphur detective. A machine 
so sensitive that it can detect a sulphur leak 
which would take 15 years to fill a thimble— 
that’s the way the Consolidated Engineering 
Corp., of this city, describes its new “titrilog.”’ 

The titrilog can detect, by electronic means, 
one part of sulphur in 100 million parts of gas. 

Sulphur compounds are corrosive. Their 
presence in natural gas or in refrigeration 
equipment is harmful. The new machine 
stands watch and gives a warning signal at the 
slightest hint of sulphur. 

The company which developed the “sulphur 
detective” was founded by Herbert Hoover Jr., 
son of the former President. Its principal 
products are a mass spectrometer, which an- 
alyzes petroleum products and is now being 
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used to analyze the waste products in human 
breath, and dynamic recording equipment, 
used to analyze strain and vibration. 


New Milford, Conn.—Automatic street lights. 
What is believed to be the world’s first auto- 
matic street-lighting system has been placed in 
operation here. 

The new lighting system includes photoelec- 
tric equipment which is able to “see” dusk, 
dawn, and other changes in daylight condi- 
tions. Each lamp is individually controlled by 
an electronic eye. 

When natural light falls below or rises above 
one toot-candle of illumination, the eye causes 
a switch to turn the lights on or off automat- 
ically. ‘The lights turn on one by one as dusk 
comes, moving westward through the city, and 
it takes approximately five minutes to illum- 
inate the entire community. 


Washington, D. C.— Rapid radio repair. The 
Belmont Radio Service here, a neighborhood 
appliance shop specializing in radio repair, has 
boomed its business with what it claims is a 
brand-new idea in the radio field: a “radios- 
hxed-while-you-wait” service, with trimmings. 

The store now does 75% to 90% of its repair 
jobs while the customer waits. ‘The work is 
explained to the customer, who watches it 
done—this to counteract the suspicious attt- 
tude many people have about radio repairs. 
When the work takes a little time, the cus- 
tomer can relax on a leather couch, smoke free 
cigarets and listen to the store radio. 

The idea is the brain child of proprietor Bud 
Sickmen, a youthful veteran of the trade, who 
took over the shop when he and a former part- 
ner split their small chain last spring. 

Besides a steady pickup in business, Sickmen 
has harvested a unique bit of free advertising 
from the service. He noted that when custom- 
ers listened to baseball games during waits, 
their choice of cigarets favored the brand 
advertised during the broadcast. He reported 
this in a letter to the announcer at the ball 
park, who used it on radio and television as an 
ad lib commercial. This necessarily involved 
a description of the store’s service. And next 
day the store had some 20 new customers. 





& Write us of goings-on in your town. 
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COLLEGES 


ARE HARD UP 





they have to pass the hat because 


tuition fees alone cannot cover the rising costs of education 





OLLEGES all over the country are finding 
it tougher than ever to keep the wolf from 

the ivy-covered door. This fall they will send 
out a lusty appeal for help from their alumni. 

“Why?” you may ask if you are a harassed 
alumnus. “Why can't a college run its finances 
on a businesslike basis and make ends meet 
without continually having to ask the alumni 
for donations?” 

The reason lies in three basic facts of college 
financial life. 
& It is better that private colleges do not break 
even and do depend on gifts to keep going. If 
private colleges charged each student the ac- 
tual cost of educating him, they would soon be- 
come schools for the children of the rich. 
& If state and other public universities tried 
to “live within their regular income,” they too 
would deteriorate. Although these public uni- 
versities receive bread-and-butter money from 
taxes, it is the extra money from alumni that 
makes a great university out of what otherwise 
might be a mediocre public school. 
& It was the same when you were in college. 
You were on a hidden scholarship whether you 
knew it or not. Contributions by some long- 
forgotten alumnus gave you a better education 
than you paid for. And if you won an actual 
cash scholarship, remember that today it would 
be worth only half what it was 10 years ago. 


Costs vs. Tuition Fees 
IVE hundred dollars is what it now costs, 
on the average, to provide one year of col- 
lege education for a boy or girl. (This figure 
does not include room and board.) The tu- 
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ition fee charged by the average private college, 
even with recent increases, covers only 70% of 
this cost. The other 30% must come from 
somewhere—and most of it comes from interest 
on endowment funds and current-expense gifts. 

Many private colleges necessarily spend a lot 
more on each student than this $500 average. 
Haverford College in Pennsylvania, fortunately 
well endowed, puts out $1,117 per year on each 
student but charges only $620. Income from 
endowment and gifts make up the difference. 

This fall Haverford is trying to raise 1%4 
million dollars, of which 1 million will go to- 
ward increasing faculty salaries, $200,000 to in- 
crease the endowment for scholarships, and 
$50,000 to funds for buying books. 

A rough rule of thumb for private colleges 
is that tuition fees just about cover the salaries 
of the professors. All other expenses must 
come from somewhere else. 

The state and municipal universities, sup- 
ported by tax money, don’t rely so heavily on 
gifts. But gifts provide the students with cer- 
tain extras, including scholarships and loans, 
that would never be provided from regular 
funds. 

Of the $500 it costs on the average to educate 
a student for one year at a state or municipal 
university, roughly 70% comes from public 
funds, around 20% from student fees, 5% from 
sales and services, and 5% from gifts and in- 
terest on endowment. That 5% may not look 
very large but it provides a margin, the same 
kind of margin 5% more income would give 
your own family. 

One typical large midwestern institution, 
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Ohio State University, spends $830 for one year 
of education for each student. It receives $453 
per student from the state legislature, $112 from 
the student, and $70 in gifts from alumni and 
interest on the endowment. ‘The balance 
comes from services provided by the university, 
such as hospital and clinic facilities and various 
research projects. 

The alumni of this school contributed over 
$300,000 a year to the university's Development 
Fund. This year part of the money will go into 
a $100,000 scholarship fund; part for research 
projects which range from nuclear physics to 
ceramics; and part into a fund to aid students 
who may need help as the GI Bill expires. 

But that is not all the alumni do when they 
contribute. They show that 13,000 graduates 
are willing to invest money in the university's 
future. This voluntary support makes a strong 
impression on the state legislature. Without 
it, the legislators might not be as liberal in vot- 
ing funds for the university. 


Few Big Philanthropists 

N the old days contributions to colleges came 

in big chunks from a relatively few philan- 
thropists. And endowment funds could safely 
be invested at high interest rates. ‘Today, be- 
cause of steep income taxes, big philanthropists 
are becoming fewer and fewer. And interest 
rates are down; many a college that once got 5% 
return on endowment now gets 342% or 3%. 

To make it worse, while big contributions 
and endowment yield have been going down, 
the price of everything a college buys, from coal 
to ink, has been going up. ‘Today these prices 
are from 50% to 100% above the prewar level. 

Repairs to buildings and equipment were 
postponed, first because materials were unavail- 
able, then because prices were too high. But 
today maintenance can no longer be deferred. 

Faculties are overworked. The big GI influx 
was treated as an emergency and _ professors 
pitched in and taught extra classes with little 
extra pay. But today faculty members are anx- 
ious to get back to their normal work load. 
Many, dissatisfied with low pay and long hours, 
are deserting to private industry. 

A businessman faced with such a problem 
would probably raise the price of his product 
and strive for a bigger volume to cut the cost 
per unit. But this doesn’t work with colleges. 

If the price were raised to cover the rising 
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cost of education, many deserving students 
never could go to college. As it is, tuition is 
25% above prewar. Most college presidents 
feel the limit has been reached. 

The volume of business done by the colleges 
has increased tremendously under the GI Bill 
of Rights. Many people have the idea that this 
is a boon, particularly to private colleges, but it 
is more of a boomerang. Even under the GI 
Bill, private colleges receive only around 70% 
of the cost of educating each student. Thus 
the more students there are, the more the col- 
lege must furnish from its income from gifts 
and endowment. 

James Phinney Baxter, president of Williams 
College at Williamstown, Mass., points out: 
“The GI Bill of Rights has meant not a $500 
per head subsidy to the colleges, but an increase 
in the number of students carried at half cost. 
Every added student is an added deficit.” 

How about cheapening the product, carrying 
more students with the same faculty? It has 
been done to some degree already. Harvard’s 
tutorial system has been curtailed. In certain 
large lecture classes at some state universities, 
some students see their teacher only from a dis- 
tance and must listen to lectures over a loud 
speaker. But cheapening the product is the last 
thing any college wants to do. 

A better solution, perhaps, is the one most 
colleges are choosing. Get a lot of little phil- 
anthropists to step in and take the place of the 
vanishing big philanthropists. Get a lot of 
small annual gifts to supplement the shrinking 
return on endowment. 


Here’s Where You Come In 
OU, as an alumnus, are naturally elected to 
do the job. And you, as an alumnus, are 
already doing it pretty well. Last year alumni 
gave more money to their colleges than ever be- 
fore in history. The figure was up 25% from 
the previous year. 

Colleges are learning how to get your money 
—because they have to. Alumni have not al- 
ways been popular on the campus. Chancellor 
Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago once said, “Alumni are interested in all 
the things that do not matter.” But today, 
alumni are considered more respectfully. They 
are under intense cultivation by everybody from 
the president to the assistant instructor. 

And hundreds of college officials are getting 
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to be expert fund raisers. The 450 members 
of the American Alumni Council, who exhort 
each other in a semi-humorous song to “treat 
alumni rough and get their money,” meet once 
a year to trade ideas. Unlike businessmen, they 
are not in competition with each other. So 
when one alumni secretary hits on a good 
scheme to make the old grads give, he is like- 
ly to pass it on to his colleagues. 

Put your college in your annual budget 
along with the Red Cross and Community 
Chest. That kind of an appeal, developed by 
several colleges, will be in style this fall. If 
you are a recent graduate you may be asked to 
give just a dollar. The college wants your in- 
terest now. Later, when you are in your thir- 
ties, you will probably be good for $5. Still 
later, maybe $50 or $500. But the accent is on 
steady small gifts by the largest number. 

A good college money solicitor has a hun- 
dred tricks to revive the alumnus’ slumbering 
loyalty to alma mater. “Make out a check and 
put this red feather in your cap,” the solicita 
tion may say, with a miniature red feather 





enclosed. One alumni secretary mailed to 
thousands of alumni a “conscience unbotherer” 
consisting of cotton ear plugs for the man who 
does not want to hear the still small voice tell- 
ing him to give to his alma mater. 

Alumni of one university got a letter on 
scented blue stationery, written in a feminine 
hand, signed “Dorothy.” Unfair, you may say 
—but colleges have to compete with everyone 
else to get a minute of your time. 

This fall you will hear from your old col- 
lege—if it can find you. The envelope may ap- 
pear, at first, to come from your old football 
coach. That is to get you to open it. Sure, 
it’s a trick, but don’t throw the message away 
until you ask yourself a couple of questions: 

Do you know the facts about your college’s 
financial status—size of tuition, cost of edu- 
cating one student for one year, salary of a full 
professor? If you don’t know, find out from 
your college president. 

You yourself got a better education than you 
paid for. Others can get the same thing to- 
day only with your help. 








WHERE DO COLLEGES GET THEIR MONEY AND HOW DO THEY SPEND IT? Here are the figures 
on a small private college and a large midwestern state university. Figures cover only 
current income and expense and do not include money going into new buildings or to 
increase endowment. Figures do not include board and room. 





a Small Private College * 


Midwest State University * 





Per Per 
CORRENT ENCOME: Total Student Total Student 
Student tuition and fees $325,000 $ 620 $ 2,667,000 $112 
Income from endowment 211,000 403 154,000 4 





























Private gifts and grants 25,000 48 1,523,000 64 
State appropriations 10,802,000 453 
From research, clinics and other services 25,000 48 4,597,000 193 
T otal $586,000 = $1,119 | $19,743,000 $828 
CURRENT EXPENSES: 
Total for instruction $292,000 $ 558 ; $ 7,510,000 $314 
/ 
Plant operation and maintenance 97,000 185 2,269,000 95 
Administration and general 104,000 198 1,639,000 69 
Library 22,000 43 287,000 12 
Other educational expense 70,000 133 8,134,000 340 
T otal $585,000 $1,117 t $19,839,000 $830 





* Figures for these budgets were obtained from Haverford College and Ohio State University. 
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it’s probabl y here to stay 








but you can do something to make it modernize 








HOSE old-fashioned county governments, 

with their courthouse squares and their 
county-seat business, are pretty far behind the 
times. Their systems are cumbersome, archaic 
and very expensive. The county areas are too 
small to be economical. ‘They were estab- 
lished years ago to meet the needs of horse- 
back travel, long before motors and _hard- 
surfaced roads were dreamed of. ‘There are too 
many counties. In the interest of efficiency, 
they ought to consolidate and save their tax- 
payers’ money. 

But if you think they are really going to do 
the logical thing and actually consolidate, you 
have another think coming. It isn’t going to 
happen. People won't allow it. They will 
talk it up for other counties in other states, 
but as for their own home counties, their own 
pet courthouse squares, and their own county- 
seat trade—nothing doing, flat no, and that’s 
that. 

The next best thing is to make the county 
governments just a little more modern. This 
is the goal of a current movement, about which 
every citizen who lives in a county should be 
informed. The county government at present 
takes too much of the family budget. ‘The 
county must get ready to take less of it. This 
discussion suggests what you can do about it. 

But, first, take a look and see what county 
governments do. Unless you live in a home- 
rule city, it’s the county that records your 
birth and the title deed to your home. The 
sheriff and prosecuting attorney—both county 
officials—enforce the law. 

Counties collect a substantial part of the 
taxes you pay. The county superintendent 
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keeps an eye on schools. No matter how in- 
adequately or inefficiently, the county looks 
after the needy and sick. 

What is more, new and important jobs are 
being handed to the counties. Many states 
have authorized them to enter into planning, 
zoning, housing, utility ownership and numer- 
ous other activities. 

The federal government, under the social 
security act of 1935, piled on new responsibil- 
ities for health and social welfare. The federal 
highway act of 1944 set aside 150 million dol- 
lars a year for county and township roads. The 
airport act of 1946 provided funds to help 
counties build airports. 

All in all, the counties are spending more 
than ever before—probably well over 2 billion 
dollars a year—from funds raised by local tax- 
ation or contributed by state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

So the county system of government is not 
dying, as some people years ago thought it 
would. It’s still a flourishing but expensive 
form of government which, on the whole, has 
gone along its old reprobate ways. But there 
are many licks that you, as a county resident, 
can strike for better government. 

Your first blow can fall at the ballot box. 
Yes, you can get out and vote. In any county 
there are a dozen or more officials who must be 
elected to office. ‘Too often the men who hold 
these offices are the candidates of the “court- 
house ring.” ‘The names may be different, but 
the power behind them is the same. And 
they're interested in just one thing—preserva- 
tion of the status quo, which in English means 
their jobs and their power. Your ballot can be 
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cast for candidates with a more constructive 
approach. 

You can strike another blow by working for 
a change in the form of your county govern- 
ment. Check up on how it’s run now. Is 
there an executive in whom administrative re- 
sponsibility is centered? Or is responsibility 
split among numerous commissions? Do jobs 
get handed out to the party faithful with shght 
attention to qualifications? You'll probably 
find out a lot you’ve never known before. 

You are not entirely on your own, however, 
in your campaign for better county govern- 
ment. Improvements are already beginning to 
creep in here and there. They are coming on 
five principal fronts: 


1. The federal government is prodding the 
counties toward reform. To be eligible for so- 
cial security and county health unit funds, 
county welfare and health boards must hire 
qualified workers. To get federal road and air- 
port money the counties must employ trained 
engineers. 


2. State governments are tightening their 
supervision of county affairs. The counties are 
the creation of the state. In a number of 
places the state is taking a hand in cleaning 
things up. 

Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York 
and Ohio, for example, supervise county finan- 
cial transactions. Some states set up a uniform 
system of accounting for all counties. Half 
a dozen states require all counties to follow a 
uniform budget system. 


3. The push toward “home rule” is now be- 
ginning to get somewhere. In the past, one 
big hurdle to county government changes has 
been the state itself. Many times alterations 
could be made only after amending the state 
constitution. ‘Thus local impulses toward re- 
form were likely to be choked in infancy. 

Now, however, some states are giving coun- 
ties authority to change their organization. 
North Dakota and Georgia permit counties to 
adopt any one of several schemes of govern- 
ment. There are other versions of “home 
rule.” 


4. Counties are improving their administra- 
tive methods. So far about 12 counties have 
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adopted the device, highly recommended by 
political scientists, of employing a county man- 
ager as executive head of the county-wide gov- 
ernment. In other cases, county boards have 
given this executive authority to one of their 
members. 


S. Counties are stepping up inter-county co- 
operation. Sometimes two or more counties, 
unwilling to merge organically, may be ready 
to get together to build a joint hospital or to 
employ a professional engineer. 


All of these moves mean only a start in 
straightening out the complexity and wasteful- 
ness of county government. But they are indi- 
cations that improvement is possible. 

Now you, as a citizen, can help modernize 
your county government. If you want some- 
thing more than a horse-and-buggy perform- 
ance in a modern age, you can get behind these 
creeping improvements and push—push them 
so your county can have a better, more efhcient, 
more thoroughly representative government. 
Push them so that you yourself can enjoy the 
benefits which a modernized system can bring. 








Counties: big, little, fat and skinny 


The 3,069 counties in the U. S. vary widely in size 


and population. 


The range in square miles stretches from New York 
County’s 22 to the 20,175 square miles of San Bernar- 
dino County, California. The area of the latter 
equals that of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 


Hampshire combined. 





In population, counties vary from the 285 people the 
last census recorded in Loving County, Texas, to the 
more than 4 million inhabitants of Cook County, Ill- 
nois, which takes in the city of Chicago. But only 57 
counties have a population of more than 250,000. 
Half have fewer than 25,000 residents. 


How to know your county better 


Any group wanting to make a survey of its own coun- 
ty can find guidance in a publication of the League of 
Women Voters, Know Your County. It lists all the 
questions to which answers should be obtained. For 
instance: “Does your county have a definite budget? 
Does it include all revenues and expenditures, both 
current and capital?’’ Some general information on 
county government also is given. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the League of Women Voters, 726 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


TO USE IN YOUR WORK 












U. S. A., Measure of a Nation, by 
Thomas R. Carskadon and Ru- 
dolph Modley. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 101 pp. $1. This 
is a popular version of America’s 
Needs and Resources, published 
in 1947 by Twentieth Century 
Fund. The material is presented 
in charts and graphs that are 
colorful, interesting and easy to 
understand. Gives the reader a 
picture of what America has pro- 
duced over the last hundred 
years to meet its needs for food, 
clothing and shelter, and a look 
ahead to 1960. 


Magazines in the U. S., by James 
Playsted Wood. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 312 pp. 
$4. Describes the evolution of 
magazines from Benjamin 
Franklin’s time to the present. 
Tells how magazines reflect and 
mold American tastes, habits, 
manners, interests and beliefs. 


The Power of People, by Charles 
P. McCormick. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 136 pp. $2. The 
Multiple Management Plan in 
effect at McCormick & Co., 
in Baltimore, is famous. Stories, 
articles and books have been 
written about it. This book, by 
the president of McCormick’s, 
is an up-to-date record of the ac- 
complishments of the plan. The 
appendices include junior and 
factory-board rating forms and 
the bylaws of the various boards. 
It’s worth while—and easy to 
read. 


Why Industry Moves South, by 
Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stef- 
an Robock. Washington: Na- 
tional Planning Association. 148 
pp. $3. Why did 88 new plants, 
many representing investments 
of more than 10 million dol- 
lars, move to the South? An an- 
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alysis of comments by various 
companies shows that the major 
reasons were good southern mar- 
kets, available materials, labor 
supply and low labor turnover. 
The findings of this study can 
be generally applied to industrial- 
location and economic-develop- 
ment problems. 


Counseling Employes, by Earl M. 
Bowler and Frances Trigg Daw- 
son. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 247 pp. $4. Job satisfac- 
tion is recognized today as one 
of the most important aspects 
of an employe’s work. Many 
industries have found counsel- 
ing programs are the answer: an 
aid to management in achieving 
worker adjustment and union 
stability. ‘The counselor’s qual- 
ifications and job, the organiza- 
tion and administration of a 
counseling program are dis- 
cussed. 


Strategic Air Power for Dynamic 
Security, by Stefan T. Possony. 
Washington: Infantry Journal 
Press. 313 pp. $5. The posi- 
tion of aviation in relation to 
national defense is discussed, 
and the dependence of air power 
on land and sea power is exam- 
ined. The general principles, 
possibilities and limitations of 
strategic bombing are also con- 
sidered. 


Controlling Factors in Economic 
Development, by Harold G. Moul- 
ton. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 397 pp. $4. This 
book reviews the basic concepts 
of economic advancement. The 
first section discusses the rapid 
progress made during the 19th 
and 20th centuries, as well as 
some of the restricting influ- 
ences and maladjustments. The 
second section considers the 
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tremendous economic potential. 
ities of the U. S. for the next 
century, and suggests policies to 
assure their realization. 


Social Class in America, by W. 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker 
and Kenneth Eells. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 
Inc. 274 $4.25. Defines 
the various “social classes’ in 
this country and their relation- 
ship to society in general. Quite 
technical at times, the book in- 
cludes case histories and ex- 
amples of social strata in various 
regions of the U.S. Useful for 
personnel workers, educators 
and researchers. 


Maintaining Competition: Requisites 
of a Government Policy, by Corwin 
D. Edwards. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 318 
pp. $3.75. Shows how compet- 
itive parts of our economy are 
related to regulated parts, how 
public planning can preserve 
competitive policy. Summarizes 
present status of anti-monopoly 
legislation. 


Stalin, A Political Biography, by 
Isaac Deutscher. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 600 
pp. $5. A documented _nar- 
rative of Stalin’s life up to the 
postwar period, 1945-46. Shows 
the forces that have shaped 
Stalin’s career and made him 
dominant in Russia and the com- 
munist movement. Mr. Deut- 
scher, a specialist in Russian 
affairs, devotes a great part of 
the biography to Stalin’s foreign 
policy. 


Bottom-Up Management, by W il- 
liam B. Given Jr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 171 pp. 
$2.50. The author, president of 
the American Brake Shoe Co., 
explains the day-by-day opera- 
tion of “bottom-up” manage- 
ment. The keynote is to stimu- 
late employe loyalty, interest 
and ideas. Under this type of 
management the head of the 
business encourages individual 
initiative. Ideas for making a 
better, more prosperous com- 
pany flow up from below, and 
responsibility is spread through- 
out the organization. 
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The mystery-laden miracle 
of chlorophyll makes fresh 
vegetables what they are 


CIENTISTS know that chlorophyl is the 

stuff that makes plants green and that it 
plays a vital role in making vegetables what 
they are. But the scientists still have much to 
learn about just what chlorophyl does and how 
it works. Now they are enlisting the aid of 
isotopes, the by-product of atomic energy pro- 
duction, as tracers in tracking down the mys- 
teries of growing plants. 

It is known that chlorophyl somehow acts 
to combine carbon dioxide from the air with 
water from the soil to produce the carbo- 
hydrates found in vegetables. And when we eat 
green vegetables which contain ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) to prevent scurvy, those which 
have a high content of vitamin A to improve 
eyesight, those with thiamin (vitamin Bi) to 
stimulate our appetites, we are building health 
through vegetables made possible by the 
mysterious work of the chlorophyl. 

Chemists say that chlorophy] itself has no 
known vitamin content—yet dentifrice manu- 
facturers currently are saying the stuff is good 
for the gums. And chlorophyl put in bottles 
in the kitchen has power to purify the air. 

Thus many of the world’s food and health 
problems are tied up with this “green stuff.” 
And ‘so is one of the biggest industries. ‘The 
value of commercially grown vegetables in the 
U.S. amounts to approximately 2 billion dol- 
lars annually. 

Few people realize the gigantic job accom- 
plished daily by truck farmers, transportation 
lines, produce wholesalers, chain stores and 
independent retail merchants, who move and 
sell mountains of vegetables on split-second 
timing, so as to deliver them fresh to your 
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table at every season throughout the year. 

If all the 300-pound cakes of ice used in a 
year to keep vegetables fresh and crisp were 
placed side by side and six cakes wide, they 
would make a ski jump from the North Pole to 
the Panama Canal. 

There are nearly 400,000 retail outlets where 
housewives can buy fresh vegetables. Supply- 
ing these stores are about 5,000 wholesale 
houses, warehouses and cooperatives. It is 
estimated that about 2 million people make 
their living from transporting, processing and 
selling vegetables. 

All over the country modern wholesale 
markets are being built to expedite the han- 
dling of vegetables from over 700,000 com- 
mercial growers. The Port of New York 
Authority has been requested to convert a city 
pier into a great produce center to reduce the 
trafhc congestion of present market sections. 

Packaging experts are revamping the entire 
business by using cellophane and other eye- 
catching containers that keep vegetables fresh 
and sell them faster. Processors have learned 
that, by pulling off damaged or wilted parts, 
washing good vegetables carefully, and placing 
them in branded bags or cartons of stated 
weight, they can eliminate waste and give the 
customers better produce at equal or lower 
costs. 

Strange clashes can result from this kind of 
packaging. There is a controversy now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
whether spinach washed and placed in cello- 
phane bags is an agricultural product or a 
manufactured product. A ruling by the ICC 
that spinach so packaged is a manufactured 
product would mean higher truck rates, so the 
vegetable growers are seeking to prevent such 
a decision. 

No other nation has ever enjoyed better 
vegetables or a wider variety of fresh vegetables 
all the year round. The result has been 
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stronger children and a healthier population. 
Agricultural experiment stations of our 
great land-grant colleges are constantly develop- 
ing new vegetables and improving the older 
ones. 
There is still much to be learned about 
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chlorophyl—the stuff that makes plants green, 
but this much is known already: Our diets 
have been balanced, incentives and oppor- 
tunities for millions have been created, better 
ways of living devised—all on account of the 
green stuff in our lives. 











Hk, Washington Cathedral is a towering gray 

edifice that grows slowly stone by stone from 
the contributed dollars and dimes of its well- 
wishers. Already in use as the center of Protestant 
;piscopal worship in the capital, it will be, when 
completed, a national landmark of religion. 
Many will have had a hand in its construction, 
including a small group of women who grow and 
sell fine herbs on the cathedral grounds. 

The cathedral’s herb business, patronized by 
fimilies in every state and by thousands of tour- 
ists, began as many businesses do from a seeming 
accident. 

When the Bishop’s Garden was just taking 
shape, someone contributed a thousand-year-old 
biptismal font. ‘The garden architect thought 
the relic should have an appropriate setting. And 
in subsequent research the architect found the 
diary of a medieval monk telling in Latin of the 
herbs he was nurturing through the Dark Ages. 

A successful world-wide search was made for 
the herbs which the monk had mentioned. ‘Tour- 
ists who came to the Bishop’s Garden were en- 
chanted by the herbal aromas. Many asked 
where they themselves could get herbs such as 
the ones blooming in Washington but literally 
rooted in old-world antiquity. 

The answer came: only from the Bishop’s gar- 
den itself. And two purposes would be served 
by the sale of the garden’s plants. The cathedra! 
could perpetuate herb growing as a religious tra- 
dition and, at the same time, earn money toward 
completion of the building. 

Today 20 volunteer workers oversee the garden, 
shop and greenhouse. The Cottage Herb Garden, 
an Old-English-style shop, sells 40 different va- 
rieties of herbs and flowers. It has eight types 
of geranium, five of mint, four of thyme, and 
both winter and summer savory. 

The shop also sells books and pamphlets 
on the proper use of herbs and how to grow them. 
A color chart of herb uses was bought by 3,000 
persons in 13 months. 

An increased attention to herbs is noticed gen- 
erally. One of the workers says: 

“We don’t know why the sudden interest 
came. But, actually, why did interest ever lag? 
Our great-grandmothers would no more have been 
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without an herb garden than they would without 
needle and thread.” 

Some think that women simply lost interest in 
cooking fine things with their own hands. Men, 
the shop volunteers say, invariably show real ex- 
citement over the rows of bottled herbs on the 
shelves. ‘They ask questions, show culinary ad- 
venturousness—and buy heavily. 

The most experienced workers in the shop are 
perplexed over which herb is the most popular. 

The best sales, generally, are for dill, basil, 
rosemary, marjoram, sage, mint, thyme and sa- 
vory. But individual high sales come unexplain- 
ably in bursts. One variety comes into big de- 
mand and then the demand recedes, while in 
turn sales of another herb boom and recede. 

The slack sales season at the garden itself is 
from June 15 to August 15. And this is curious, 
too, because those months bring swarms of tour- 
ists to the cathedral. In winter and spring over- 
the-counter sales zoom. It may simply mean that 
the winter visitor to Washington has more money 
to spend than the summer tourist. But helping 
the winter sales, of course, is the heavy local buy- 
ing of herbs for Christmas presents. 

The shop relies heavily on its mail-order busi- 
ness, and here sales are heavy from April through 
September. Orders come, in the main, from indi- 
viduals. The greenhouse has facilities for ship- 
ment of live plants, in lots of six or more, in well- 
packed wooden boxes. And the office mails 
C.O.D. to anyone who orders. 

Herb blends are popular, too, especially with 
the novices at herb cooking. ‘The blends are 
based on recipes found in a garden book of the 
American Colonial era. 

The little commercial operation almost hidden 
in the vast acreage of the green cathedral grounds 
appears to be flawlessly run by the volunteer 
workers. Seemingly any church with sufficient 
acreage could to some extent duplicate this suc- 
cess. 

But the success would probably be of local 
scope, because tourists are essential to anything 
like big-scale operation. They not only buy as 
visitors. ‘They also create by word-of-mouth pub- 
licity the important mail-order phase of the enter- 
prise. 
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m@ Business leaders are worried about the lack 
of risk capital—the funds for industrial expan- 
sion. Perhaps one of the first things to be done 
to increase the supply is to stop calling it risk 
capital. 


m@ The 8lst Congress seems to have been run- 
ning a race with the 80th to see which could do 
the least in carrying out President Truman’s 
program and it looks like a photofinish. 


™@ It begins to seem that the 5-percenters who 
sold influence for money were not frauds be- 
cause they had and delivered what they sold. 


@ The world can’t be in such bad shape. For 
quite a while we haven't heard of anyone paper- 
ing a wall with foreign bonds or currency. 


m@ Time was when builders sold houses by the 
hunk but now they are slicing them thinner 
and calling them ramblers. 


@ Cost-of-war note: ‘The total cost of the 
Civil War is estimated at more than 10 billion 
dollars. For less than half this amount, say 
historians Charles A. and Mary Beard, freedom 
could have been bought for all of the 4 million 
slaves. Wonder whether there is anything we 
are overlooking nowadays. 


@ The forty-niners rushed west and found gold 
but this year’s college class of forty-niners are 
rushing around for jobs and aren't finding any 
too much pay dirt. 


@ A Philadelphia company is offering for sale 
a piano with electronic amplification, auto- 
matic phonograph, recorder, public address 
system, and AM and FM radio. But some of 
us will have to get along with that plain old- 
fashioned cheap baby grand. 
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@ ‘l‘hose open cars that zip around you on hills 
and curves are often driven by young people 
who show no desire to become old people. 


@ What's become of all that daylight time we 
saved last summer? 


@ A newly invented hypodermic syringe is so 
delicate that it will inject one thirty-millionth 
of an ounce. Just the thing to shoot the usual 
amount of truth into political campaign 
promises. 


@ The long struggle for world supremacy will 
be settled early this month, but it is impossible 
to predict the exact date, for it might take 
only four games or it could go the full seven. 


@ What congressmen like to do most is to get 
back home and mend the fences they’ve been 
sitting on. 


m@ A landing strip has been built at the Kansas 
State Fairgrounds for the convenience of farm- 
ers who travel by private plane. In our day the 
farmer drove his horse to the fair to see the air- 
planes, but now he drives his airplane to the 
fair to see the horses. 


@ The program by which government buys 
and destroys potatoes so as to keep prices high, 
this year cost taxpayers 225 million dollars, and 
that’s not small potatoes. 


@ Some of those jerry-built houses for veterans, 
thrown together soon after the war, are now 
beginning to fall down—and so are the mort- 


gages. 


@ The whisky which advertises The Man of 
Distinction is beginning to have a little trouble 
with the people who refer, quite thoughtlessly 
of course, to The Man of Extinction. 


@ The fact that it was a perfume company 
which paid for General Vaughan’s deep-freeze 
units doesn’t make the deal smell any better. 


@ The English people murmur a bit about 
their current austerity but explain that they 
must abide by their old traditions, which, they 
say, are not understood by newer people, such 
as Americans. Well, the English might note 
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that we Americans do have one little old es- 
tablished tradition: hard work. 


@ On the sidewalk display racks of a second- 
hand book store we recently saw a volume titled 
Ten Years on Wall Street. And right next to 
it was an old copy of The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. 


@ The sellers’ market is over and the country 
seems to have achieved a satisfactory supply 
of everything except heavyweight boxers. 


@ The newest version of the old impulse to 
brush your teeth before you go to the dentist 
is the young bride who stayed up late cleaning 
the house the night before the new maid was 
to come to work. 


@ Harvard offers a graduate course in Business 
Administration for $800, one in Medicine for 
$580, and one in Divinity for $150. Just charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear? 


i§@ Now that the summer vacation season 1s 
over, we can all start balancing our checkbooks— 
just to see where the money came from. 


@ In another few weeks the new 1950 cars will 
start making their appearance. As far as can 
be determined now, they will be best described 
as next year’s models of this year's cars. 


@ We always thought that the permanent 
wave business was pretty solid, what with the 
rising and spreading demand for beauty, but 
now along come some new cheap methods of 
fixing the hair. Perhaps after all the permanent 
shoppe is not so permanent. 


@ A friend who has always said he would not 
buy a television set until 1955 disclosed to us 
the other day that he had changed his mind 
and was on the point of buying, so as to keep 
his own children from spending too much time 
with the children down the street, where they 
have television. Obviously a case of keeping up 
with the Joneses’ kids. 


@ The State Department’s White Paper on 
China is thick enough to be sold by the pound. 
It takes a lot of white paper to explain our 
defeat by the Reds. 
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m@ Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia sassed Marshal 
Stalin of Russia, and thereupon became a bit 
of a hero in America. A man’s reputation 
seems to depend on the company he doesn’t 
keep. 


@ If all the explanations for the British dollar 
shortage were laid end to end, it would make 
awfully dull reading. 


@ Touring notes: A sign on US. 1 south of 
Washington, D. C., advertises overnight cabins 
equipped with television. A roadside restau- 
rant in Maine offers “Sho’ Nuff—Northern 
Fried Chicken.” A sign on Cape Cod reads 
“Ice Cold Ice for Sale.” 


m@ Television repairmen report that when they 
go to fix a set most housewives ask them to 
take it away and fix it at the shop. It seems 
that getting the television set out of the house 
for repairs is the only way the little woman can 
get hubby to take her out to the movies. 


@ Now that Congress has repealed the law 
under which the names of peopie receiving 
salaries over $75,000 were made public, we 
don’t feel the same old reluctance to accept a 
raise to $80,000. 


@ Football, following the trend of recent years, 
continues to dazzle us with defensive shifts, 
feints, hand-offs, backs-in-motion and hidden- 
ball plays. It is almost as hard to tell what 
is happening on the field as it is to find out 
what is going on in Washington. 


m@ A real-estate man recently said that people 
should not balk at the current prices on 
houses because owning a home makes the chil- 
dren feel safe. Yes, but buying it scares father 
half to death. 


M@ Television sales are outstripping radio sales. 
It looks like the eyes have it. 


@ After reading an article on how to plan 
estates in this magazine on page 13, we decided 
to try hard to leave our children a little nest 
egg of government bonds, together with a note 
explaining how, when they grow older, they 
can pay the taxes to meet the bonds at 
maturity. 
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READERS TALK BACK 





Giveaway Publications 


The real reason why it is “Cheap- 
er to Give Them Away” [Septem- 
ber issue] is that the publisher of a 
free-circulation trade journal doesn’t 
have to spend so much money on his 
editorial department. His major in- 
terest is selling advertising rather 
than serving subscribers. 

Advertisers in a free circulation 
sheet can demand that their propa- 
ganda be published and that uncom- 
fortable facts be suppressed. Hence 
it is a “kept press” in theory and its 
tendencies toward venality and 
toadyism are strong. 

In the vast majority, free-circula- 
tion papers are a disgrace to the 
publishing profession. 

George F. Taubeneck 
President and Treasurer 
Business News Pub. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Co-ops and Taxes 


In his article “Co-ops and Taxes” 
[“Businessman’s Soapbox,” August 
issue] Mr. Davis says cooperatives 
pay various taxes on any portion of 
net operating proceeds which they 
retain for improving facilities. 

But why do they? Why don’t 
individual patrons pay their share of 
taxes on these dollars just as they are 
supposed to pay on the dollars dis- 
tributed to them—usually in script 
and not spendable money? And 
why are cooperatives permitted to 
pay sales taxes? They don’t sell any- 
thing to patrons—they just buy for 
patrons. 

Are cooperatives being unfairly 
treated by having to pay these taxes, 
or is Mr. Davis trying to kid some- 
body when he claims that some dol- 
lars of the patron should be taxed 
through the cooperative, and other 
dollars, from the same source, should 
not be taxed? 

If cooperatives have no income, 
as Mr. Davis says, why do they ob- 
ject to repeal of those parts of Sec- 
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tion 101 which exempt cooperatives 
from federal income taxes? 
Rivers Peterson, Mg. Dir. 
Nat. Retail Hardware Assn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


By divorcing the real issue of tax- 
ing cooperatives from the sound and 
fury in which parties not altogether 
disinterested continually seek to in- 
volve it, we are presented with a 
clear and simple question: When a 
group of persons lend money to a 
central organization wholly owned 
by them, for use as operating capital 
on the understanding that all such 
money not required will be returned 
to them at 2n annual or like regular 
period, is such return of a part of 
their own money taxable income? 

We agree with Mr. Davis that 
the only fair answer is “No!” 

Robbins Russel, Gen. Mer. 
Mutual Orange Distributors 
Redlands, Cal. 


Social Security 


Useful companion articles to 
“Here Comes the Welfare State” 
| May issue] might show how best to 
direct governmental programs of so- 
cial security or how to direct our 
citizenry toward some plan more 
constructive than government pro- 
grams Of social security, if any exists. 

With government meaning “all 
the people” in a democracy, 1s it 
truly “socialism” when we channel 
our efforts through a structure estab- 
lished by us? If it is truly “social- 
ism,” what specifically makes it that? 
Is it the provision of money through 
federal government as our national 
channel which makes for socialism? 
If so, is it socialism when the fed- 
eral government subsidizes publish- 
ing companies through special mail- 
ing rates? 

If a textile mill worker is necessary 
for the operation of the mill, what 
alternative to unemployment insur- 
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ance can private enterprise offer 
when the mill closes? How could 
the worker save enough to provide 
for himself and his family for 
months at a time, when the wage 
earned while he worked was less than 
the minimum necessary for a “city 
worker’s budget”’? 

Edward P. Reidy, Director 

State Dept.of Social Welfare 

Providence, R. 1. 


Department Store Profits 


We were surprised to learn from 
“Big Downtown Stores Are Threat- 
ened’”’ [August issue] that branches 
of department stores show “profits 
of 15% and more as compared to an 
average profit of 84% for the parent 
stores.” 

The 1948 study of “Operating 
Results of Department Stores and 
Specialty Shops,’ made by the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, shows the net profit 
after taxes of all reporting stores was 
4.2% of sales. Before taxes, the fig- 
ure was 6.7%. 

The only profit which is truly 
profit is what remains for payment 
to stockholders or to be retained in 
the business as needed reserve. 
Taxes are an expense item like rent. 

Lew Hahn, President 
Nat. Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
New York, N. Y. 


{| The profit figure for parent stores 
was taken from the 1947 Harvard 
study, the latest available then. It 
was “before taxes,” as was the 
branch-store profit figure, obtained 
from confidential reports made avail- 
able to our writer. The object, of 
course, was to get a basis for com- 
parison. 


Copper Import Tax 


In “Your Questions Answered” 
[August issue] you said that there is 
no import tax on copper now, 
though there had been a 2-cent levy 
earlier this year. ‘The latter state- 
ment was incorrect. 

The import tax was removed dur- 
ing the war because all copper was 
government-controlled, being used 
largely for war purposes. After the 
war Congress enacted a_ two-year 
suspension of the excise tax because 
of a demand for copper in excess of 
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the ability of U. S. mines to produce. 
The suspension was extended earlier 
this year to June 30, 1950. 

Since that action a great change 
in the domestic copper situation has 
occurred. Sales have dropped and 
producers’ stocks have reached high 
levels. Many mines have shut 
down and others have curtailed pro- 
duction. That is the reason for the 
demand to restore the tax. 

Charles F, Willis 

Assistant Secretary 

Arizona Copper Tariff Board 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


4 Our answer was incorrect to the 
extent pointed out by Mr. Willis. 
The 2-cent levy imposed under re- 
ciprocal tariff treaties was kept from 
going into effect by extension of the 
tax suspension by Congress. 


Phonograph Records 


Your article “Fight Between the 
Record Makers” [August issue] 
states that the “record buyer is con- 
fronted with four unsatisfactory 
choices.” No mention was made of 
another and obviously more satis- 
factory choice—a phonograph that 
will play all records. 

I solved this problem by buying a 
3-speed phonograph advertised in a 
Sears, Roebuck catalog for $24.95. 
On this I play the regular 78 r.p.m., 
the Columbia 33% r.p.m. and the 
RCA-Victor 45 r.p.m. 

Charles F. Hausmann 
Fox Chase, Pa. 


Your article on the record war 
missed the boat. It is only neces- 
sary to get a player with an extra 
pickup like Columbia’s or a_ two- 
speed player. I am only a fan but 
[ am anxious to see the existing 
muddle cleared up. 

Grayson Graham 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Being a manufacturer of record 
changers, we are the middleman in 
the fight between record makers. 
With the coming of the new-type 
record, we quickly modified our 
equipment. Four months after a 
third speed came out, we were pro- 
ducing a unit to play all three speeds 
automatically. 

Your article pointed out all the 
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disadvantages of the current prob- 
lem without offering any solution. 
There are quite a few three-speed 
automatic units on the market which 
solve the problem. 

Richard L. Grose, Adv. Mgr. 

V-M Corporation 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


{ Our article pointed out that three- 
speed players are available, at added 
cost to the buyer. They don't solve 
the basic confusion in the industry, 
however. 


Job Fitness 


Your invitation to ask of oneself 
14 questions in “Do You Fit Your 
Job?” [July issue] simply invites 
weakness and certainly not the kind 
of stuff which made this country 
what it is today. 


When one becomes fed up with 
his job, or thinks that he is, a whole- 
some philosophy would be to battle 
through such a job and make a suc- 
cess of it. In so doing, character as 
well as resourcefulness will be devel- 
oped, and the chances are that the 
erstwhile disliked job will take on 
an entirely different aspect. 

James F. Turner, President 
Flynn and Emrich Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Printing Machine 


In your article on new printing 
and typesetting methods [“‘Upheav- 
al in Printing,” July issue] the 
[Fairchild] Lithotype was incor- 
rectly grouped with the IBM Elec- 
tromatic typewriter and other justi- 
fying typewriters. 

The Lithotype is not a typewriter. 
It is a departmental composing unit 
as part of offset printing equipment. 
The copy it produces does not have 
a typewritten look. The precision of 
its copy equals that of any of the 
type-casting machines. 

Ernest Robinson 

Sr. Vice Pres. & Gen, Mar. 

Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp. 

Jamaica, N.Y. 


Younger Executives 


In the article “Wanted: Younger 
Executives” [August issue] all the 
companies covered in the Navy's 
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survey did not, as you imply, “main. 
tain inventories of trained young ex. 
ecutives.”” 3 

American industry in the com-. 
posite, as represented by the 53 com. 
panies covered, had solved the prob. 
lem of replacing executive talent. 
That solution lay in the application 
of inventory control to human assets, 
periodic evaluation of the individ- 
uals, and a definite program of de- 
velopment. 

If such a program providing for 
the needs of both the individual and 
the company were more generally 
applied, the need for younger execu- 
tive talent might be earlier met. 

N.G. Asbury 
Management Engineer 
Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.C. 


Imports 


After we read your article ““We’ve 
Got to Import More” [August is- 
sue], we were advised by an agent 
in Washington that the Bureau of 
Federal Supply is prevented by the 
“Buy American” act from _ purchas- 
ing foreign-made machines. I won- 
dered whether you were aware of this 
situation. 

H.R. French, Sales Manager 
Precisa Distributors, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


| We were aware that this govern- 
ment purchasing agency is restricted 
by law in making foreign purchases, 
That is why we said in the first par- 
agraph that “Buy American” doesn’t 
always make sense. 


Life Insurance 


Your recommendation of our 
booklet “How to Buy Life Insur- 
ance’’ [June issue] was most gratify- 
ing to us. 

In the ten years of our existence 
we have learned that the best way to 
gain the confidence of businessmen 
and other citizens is to be as ob- 
jective as possible. We have un- 
dertaken to point out not only the 
virtues of American life insurance 
but also its faults. 

Through this attitude of objec- 
tivity we hope we have won the con- 
fidence of editors and publishers. 

H.J. Johnson, President 
Institute of Life Insurance 


New York, N.Y. 
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You Can Be a Pioneer 


























OMETIMES you 
hear people moan that the world is fin- 
ished, done, static, settled down to 
humdrum ways. Sometimes you hear 
them sigh that no longer is there the 
free opportunity of former times. Such 
people are foolish and blind. They 
have eyes but they do not see. 

The world is moving. Things are 
advancing. except in spots and tempo- 
rarily. The long-range trend is toward 
improvement. 

In science. only astart has been made. 
Education is expanding. The social 
structure is stretching into new shapes. 
susiness methods are changing fast. 
and most of them are improving. And 
spiritual urges are stirring anew—deep 
down in millions of men and women. 

People are still pioneering, not for 
homesteads in the West but for ad- 
vancement in modern fields. You are a 
part of this movement. There’s still 
a lot of “git up and go.” You have it 
within yourself, or at least you can 
have it if you will open your eyes and 
see yourself in your setting. There’s 
opportunity these days. There’s_ ro- 


mance. excitement. and thrill. 


Troubles and obstacles, too, just as 
in former years. They were overcome 
then, they will be overcome now. 
Difficulties were and are the meat of 
pioneers. 

Imagine yourself a member of a cov- 
ered wagon train. Some members want 
to go faster toward the goal. They are 
the “liberals.” Some want to go slower. 
be surer. They are the “conservatives.” 
But they are all advancing together. 
Some want to go by one route, some by 
another, but they all want to go for- 
ward. 

Out in front of the wagon train of to- 
day ride the scouts, to see what’s ahead 
and report it back for the guidance of 
all. This magazine is one of those 
scouts. It is devoted to the job of look- 
ing ahead, and to right and left, to see 
what’s going on, to report back the sig- 
nificant matters that you need to know 
as you advance along your own par- 
ticular trail. There’s zeal in the scout- 
ing job. 

Times are changing. You can profit 
from awareness of what’s changing, and 
where, and how. You need not be an 


idle rider. You can still be a pioneer. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


HOW TO KEEP FROM GETTING AHEAD 


You can always loaf, grumble, refuse to learn, or gossip, 
J : ‘ 
but there are many more refined ways to stymie yourself 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR SPARE CASH 


Should you put it in a savings account? Building & loan 
fund ? Buy stocks or bonds? Or go ahead and spend tt? 


JOBS AND WHAT THEY PAY 


Get set for SOME sur prises; OST people have 
notions about what other men and women actually earn 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SELLING 


Why it's coming back, and some tricks of the trade 


TRADE WARS BETWEEN THE STATES 


How Americans impose tariffs on other Americans 


OUR ROADS: WE TREAT "EM T00 ROUGH 


The costly abuse of one of our biggest mvestments 


WHAT THE STORES PLAN FOR CHRISTMAS 


A sneak preview of what's to be behind the counters 


GOOD LABOR RELATIONS AS A SALES WEAPON 


Small operator thinks it helps him beat his competitors 





CVVOWECONUS 


Plus other articles on How to Set Up a Pension Plan for Your Company, 
What You Should Know About Banking, Radioisotopes: Tools for Industry, 
Dancing as a Business, Aptitude Tests—and all the regular features 
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